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THE LAIRD 

“COMMERCIAL" 

Has been selected by The Ford Motor Co., The 
Indemnity Co. of America' and others requir- 
ing speed, service and economy of operation. 



E. M. LAIRD AIRPLANE CO. 
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LEARN TO FLY 


NO BOND REQUIRED FOR 
SOLO FLIGHTS AND NO 
CHARGE FOR BREAKAGE 


100 


00 


ROOM AND BOARD 
NEAR. FIELD AT i 10.00 
PER WEEK 


The splendid response to this special offer (originally limited to June, July and August) 
permits us to extend it until further notice. 
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Seen Through the Bayonets 

By “CY” CALDWELL 


T HE Commercial Events of the Air Bnces, held annually 
for the benefit of “Casey" Jones, were run oft 
Thursday. At first it was decided to hold them in the 
Pennsylvania lobby and just hand “Casey" the prize, but 
it was pointed out that the soldiers on guard at Mitchel Field 
hadn’t been given an opportunity to 'stick bayonets into 
anyone since 1918 and that they would be bitterly disappointed 
if the crowd didn’t come round to get stuck. So, to make 
everyone happy, the events were held at Mitchel amid 
glistening bayonets and harsh commands. 

Admiral Mdffett and Lieutenant Maughan had no arm 
bands and were driven away by guards when they tried to 
look at the planes. Commander Rogers of Hawaiian flight 
fame was even put out of the Press Box by a watchful in- 
fantry man. This rather consoled me when I also was 
prodded out of the way. I’ll say this for the soldiers, they 
certainly played no favorites, and before the day was half 
over had us so cowed that whenever a soldier approached 
we lay flat and uttered low moaning sounds to placate him. 

I’d have been able to get some dope on the races only the 
soldiers got to chasing me and I saw nothing. All I heard 
was that “Casey” Jones had won everything that wasn’t tied 
down and then I continued my flight. “Casey” made 134.2 
and I believe 1 made the next best time in my Walk-Over 
llJ/z’s. If I’d been able to refuel during flight, I might 
have piled up an endurance record. I’m growing old and 
need exercise anyhow, so the bayonet event did me a lot of 

For all times and winners in these races, see other reports 
written by a reporter, who disguised himself as a roll of red 
tape and was able to report unbayoneted. 

The Observation Plane race, Event No. 3, was won by a 
Breguet Bomber. How it comes that a French bomber is 
faster than an American Observation plane is a very technical 
question that is too deep for me. An answer will probably 
be shipped in from California with the next carload of Ice- 
berg Lettuce. 

Friday was wet, very wet, and the races were postponed 
after “Casey” had won his daily prize in the morning. The 
general wetness in the Pennsylvania rather disturbed me so 
I didn’t get out. Met a friend named Old Smuggler and 
stayed with him all day. 

On Saturday the races were again postponed, — a 72 mi. 
gale ripped across the field all day and wrecked several ships 
on the ground. I knew that all this hot air generated by 
investigating committees was bound to have some effect on the 
aircraft situation and can announce now the full effect of 
it has been felt. What really happened was that the hot 
air moving north from Washington struck the cold chaste 
air of Puritanism moving south from Boston. The result 
was that airplane people were blown right back into the 
hotel where they stayed until Monday. 

When we got to Mitchel Field Monday we found that the 
rain and wind had rusted the soldiers bayonets so they had 
to be sent to the dry cleaners. This was kind of tough on 
the boys, Who hadn’t had but one good day to play war in. 
All credit to Lieutenant Colonel Foulois, commanding officer 
at Mitchel Field, who sent the bayonets to the cleaners. By 
his kindness and understanding, reason took the place of 
rigidity, to the benefit of all. 

The Pulitzer was the great feature of the day. 1st Lieut. 
Cyrus Bettis, in the Army Curtiss Racer made 248.99 m.p.h., 
a very slight gain on the speed of the old racers at St. Louis. 
Certainly much better had been expected, though as usual 
after a race, 1 found that everyone had predicted just about 
that speed. It’s perfectly wonderful what good guesses we 
can all make after a race. 

There is no doubt that the Army Racer and the Navy Racer 
will both eventually make better speeds. A strong wind across 
the course made the fastest time impossible to attain, and 
there is but little doubt that a great deal more can be got 
out of the motors. In fact, to one standing under the racers 
ns they passed, there was a quite noticeable difference in the 


sound of the two motors. A lady who knows nothing about 
planes but is an accomplished musician remarked that the 
sound of the Army Racer was of higher pitch than that of 
the Navy entry, which confirmed my own impression. 

Other notable features of the race meet were the splendid 
formation flying of the Army DH’s and Pursuit planes and 
the wonderful stunt flying of 1st Lieut. Jas. H. Doolittle. 
His was the most amazing and daring flying I saw, and made 
a bigger impression on me than did the racers. When the 
races were over, I was anxious to get back to the hotel the 
worst way, so I went by Long Island R. R. and got to N. Y. 
the same night. 

The 1925 Air Races were held mainly in the lobby of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, as it was dryer there than at Miteliel Field. 
But it was wet enough up in the rooms, where aircraft people 
worked out systems for opening Canada Dry bottles on the 
furniture. I’ve heard that Mr. Statler has made a study of 
the travelling public’s needs. If he has, his study is as yet 
incomplete. I can show him where he can save a lot of wear 
and tear on bureau drawer handles by installing openers 
and cork screws in each room. During the Ford Torn- we 
hit one hotel where a sign in the room read: “We do not 
countenance drinking in rooms. Use bottle-opener in bath- 
room — not the furniture.” Now that man understood human 
nature. 

Grim disaster overtook me on the first day of the races. 
I attended a business meeting of the N.A.A. I feel now that 
a lifetime of suffering has been fully rounded out. Decked 
in my other suit and a red ribbon, I sat as a delegate to the 
Convention, and have come to the conclusion that the suffer- 
ings of the early martyrs were overrated. They don’t know 
what real agony is, unless Nero gave them a speech on aero- 
nautics before lie let in the lions to finish them off. If he did, 
those martyrs sure must have given a glad cry of relief when 
the lions arrived. One man spoke for about three quarters 
of an hour, for which I do not blame him. There’s a certain 
fiendish pleasure in getting an audience, where out of polite- 
ness, it can’t hit back, and where it can be talked into a 
comatose state. This proves the orator’s power, and senes 
as an excuse for him. But there’s no excuse whatever for 
the Modock, who gets up and proposes a vote of thanks for 
what that speaker has just done to ns. When a speaker 
concludes his speech and sits down, don’t thank him. Let 
him thank God he’s still alive and able to sit down, undamaged. 
This subject is painful to me and I’ll close it as briefly as 
possible by alluding to the N.A.A. banquet on Friday night. 

Instead of munching with the Modocks I dined at a place 
in Greenwich Village where they consider they are doing you 
a favor by serving doubtful liquor in cups at 75c per doubt. 
They cater solely to the simple, and I experienced no difficulty 
in qualifying as a guest. Rendered desperate by a sight of 
the bill, I came back to the Pennsylvania by elevated, and 
to drown my grief crawled into the gallery above the N.A.A. 
banquet hall and heard the speeches, thus using one poison 
as an antidote for another. A French officer with a brilliant 
war record spoke in French, and was applauded wildly at 
certain intervals by the audience, who of course understood 
no French. They followed the system of applauding when- 
ever the Frenchman stopped for breath, a sound policy that 
harmed no one, — and fooled no one, either. 

Then there was a little advertising of two American auto- 
mobiles which was much appreciated. All this time the 
audience was growing leaner and leaner. Man after man 
arose, a set purpose graven on his face, folded his napkin 
as an Arab folds his tent, and stole silently away. With all 
the stealth of leopards on the trail, they sneaked between the 
tables, vanished through a door incautiously left open, and 
were seen no more. Only the most hardened Modocks were 
left to hear the other speakers and attend an N.A.A. business 
meeting that lasted until 3 a. m. I believe someone was 
elected President or something. Serves him right, I have no 
sympathy for him. 
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The Events of the New York Air Races 

Ten Contests Flotvn Successfully 


T HE New York Air Races were held at Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, beginning on Thursday Oct. 8 and ending 
on Oct. 13, instead of Oct. 11 as originally scheduled, 
owing to delays caused by severe weather conditions. 


On-to-New York Race 

Flying a Montoe Special Biplane, of his own construction, 
from Santa Monica, Calif., Kenneth W. Montec won the On-to- 
New York race, the preliminary event of the meet. Second 
place was won by E. L. Ramlin. also of California, who flew 
from Hollywood in the Montoe, MRI Monoplane. Carrying 
one passenger, Montec arrived at Mitchel Field at 5.48 p. hi. 
on Wednesday, Oct. 7, while Ramlin, likewise with a pas- 
senger, arrived the day previous at 9.48 a. m. Montee, being 
awarded 498.1 points of merit, secured first place largely on 
account of his engine which was lower powered than that 
of the monoplane. The biplane was equipped with a Curtiss 
0X5, rated at 125.75 hp., whereas Rainiin’s plane had a 


The contest was determined by the distance flown, fuel con- 
sumption, passengers carried, speed and other factors entering 
into safe, efficient flying. The pilots kept logs of their 
journeys and these were certified and given to the contest 
committee at the field. 

Early visitors to the field watched with the greatest interest 
Lieutenant Williams test for the first time, the Cnrtiss Navy 
racer in which he was to compete for the Pulitzer trophy on 
Saturday. 

The air races started with eighty-six planes entered in all 
events. They ranged from heavy bombers to the fast speed 

The Glenn Curtiss Trophy 

The first day’s contests started with a free for all race for 
two seater, low power planes, owned and piloted by civilians. 
They flew a 100 mi. race, being twenty times around a fivc- 

This was the Free-for-All Race for Two Seater Low Horse- 



Cnrtiss KG developing 143.12 hp. This increased horsepower 
of the monoplane reduced its score to 4S9.5. 

To qualify for the race pilots were compelled to fly 200 mi. 
before reaching Mitchel Field. Montee arrived with Peter 
Marashi as Ins passenger, and Remliu was accompanied bv 
C. E. Pyle. 

Two planes tied in the third place of this event, D. A. 
Askew and Herbert L. Kindred, each scoring 350.1 points. 
It was a curious coincidence that both these pilots started 
their flights from Texas, especially when it is also remembered 
that the first and second planes likewise started from the 
same state. Askew, flew a Canadian Cnrtiss JN, while 
Kindred tied with him in a Curtiss JN4C. 

H. C. Mummert in the Mercury Jr. feeder-line mail plane 
arrived and secured fourth place in the “On-to” event with 
237.4 points. 


power Airplanes, for the Glenn H. Curtiss Trophy. There 
were fifteen starters and the planes went off in three groups, 
the last group consisting of four airplanes only, owing to the 
fact that C. D. Chamberlain had not arrived in time in his 
small monoplane fitted with a three-cylinder Wright L4 en- 
gine. Chamberlain arrived by air just before the final planes 
left in the last group. He was immediately weighed in and 
given permission to start in spite of his late arrival. No 
sooner had the little low winged monoplane disappeared from 
view of the field then report was forthcoming of the crash 
of the machine during the early stages of the first lap. 

The passenger, Lawrence Burnelli, was killed and Cham- 
berlain suffered serious injuries. 

Burnelli, who was a brother of the airplane designer of the 
same name, was flying as a passenger against the expressed 
wishes of the contest committee. 
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The machine was by no means now, having been built in 
1918 by the Maryland Pressed Steel Company as a single 
seater biplane. After completion the airplane was stored 
out of doors for a considerable period until this spring it was 
purchased by Chamberlain who removed the upper wing and 
braced the lower wing by two slanting struts on each side of 


The race was won by Basil L. Rowe, in a Thomas Morse 
S4E. This race was eight laps around n twelve-mile course 
and was limited to civilian entries in low-powered two-seater 
airplanes. Rowe averaged 102.9 m.p.h. 

The Thomas Morse S4E is a very small and fast plane for 
its class, being equipped with an Aeromarinc engine Type B 
rated by the Contest Committee at 105.75 hp. 

E. P. Lott, in another Thomas Morse, came in second, and 
C. D. Emrick, in a Hartnell FC2, was third. Robert P. 
Hewitt, in a Waco Tractor; Richard H. Depcw jr., in a Waco 
9, and G. S. Ireland, in an Ireland Comet, followed in the 
order mentioned. In this race, Kenneth W. Montee, in the 
Montee Special Biplane, and Alexander P. Krapisch, in the 
Sikorsky Messenger, were forced to land by engine trouble. 

After the first race a Martin bombing plane climbed slowly 
over the field to an altitude of more than 4,000 ft., where two 
parachnte jumpers dropped. A second later another jumper 
left a Dll in similar manner and the three drifted gracefully 
down like feathers to the field. 

Event No. 2. started promptly at scheduled time, 1.00 p. m., 
and drew twelve entries. This was also a free-for-all race, 
but for planes of higher power. Il was limited to two, three 


r place civilian n 


T rophy these cor 

the fuscalge starting from the top longeron and extending 
nearly to the wing tips. The original engine was replaced 
by the Wright L4 which in the race was rated at 58.25 hp., 
and an additional cockpit was arranged ahead of the pilot. 

The speed of the plane was of courac considerably increased 
together with proportional increases in the loading both due 
to the extra speed and to the extra load carried as a result of 
the additional person carried. 


with engines of not nioi*e 

.... cylinder displacement, which practically 

suited in a limitation of engine power to 200 lip. planes 
tried a total load of 340 lb. including the pilot. "Casey" 
mes won a very popular victory in this event which was 
or a 101) mi. distance, for a trophy offered by the Merchants’ 
ssociation of New York. This race like the first, was for 
ght laps of twelve miles. 

A Win for “Casey” 

The speed made by Jones proved one of the sensations on 
e first dnv of the meet. While it had been expected that 
'•reial and spoiling planes would prove slower 


planes, “Casey” actually beat the average o 
Breguet by completing the contest at an average 
rate of 134.2 m.p.li., five and one-tenth miles an hour faster 
than the speed at which Captain Lemaitre later won the 
Liberty Engine Builders Trophy. 

From the verv start of the race the outcome was a foregone 
conclusion, provided the Curtiss Oriole racer could maintain 
the pace at which “Casey” crossed the line on the first lap. 


ON-TO-NEW YORK RACE 
New York Chapter N.A.A. Trophy 

pilot Point Departure 





Wide World Photo 

French visitors at Mitcliel Field during the Air Races. Left to right. M. Jacques Breguet. Capt. Pelletier d'Oisy, M. Louis Breguet. and 
Capl. Henri Lemaitre, rvho won the Liberty Engine Builders Trophy. 


His Curtiss C(i motor running well throughout, proved ad- 
mirably suited to the Cnrtiss-Oriole with clipped wings, and 
“Casey” sped over the course repeatedly in an unwavering 
straight line, with beautifully timed banks at the turns. 

Wright-Bellanca Second 

Frederick H. Becker, in the Wright-Bellanca plane, finished 
second, at the rate of 121.75 m.p.li., with Basil L. Rowe, third, 
on his heels in an SVA at the rate of 121.5 m.p.h. These 
were followed by J. P. Andrews in a Curtiss-Lark; A. L. 
Caperton, in a Curtiss-Oriole ; Merle A. Moltrup, in a Mayer- 
Oriole; G. L. Ireland, in an Ireland Comet; E. P. Lott, in a 
Thomas Morse S4B, and E. L. Remclin, in an MR1 monoplane. 

Members of the First Pursuit Group then took the air 
and entertained the crowd with an exhibition of formation 
and battle tactics. Whirling and diving, railing and looping, 
the speedy group swept about through the air, their 
engines roaring wide open as they passed over the heads of 
the spectators. 

To show that comedy also has a place in the air, an old 
Jenny training plane, with five dummies placed out behind 
the pilot, played about in front of the grandstand for a time, 
drawing a laugh from even the most serious. 

Liberty Engine Builders Trophy 

The first great international contest came in the race for the 


Liberty Engine Builder’s Trophy. The race was won by 
Capt. Henri Lemaitre, and fourth place went to Capt. G. 
Pelletier d’Oisy, both of the French Army. Captain Lemaitre 
flew a Breguet 19B2, as also did Captain d’Oisy, their 
two planes differing only in the engines with which they were 
equipped, the former being the more powerful of the two. 
The nearest competitor to the winning French pilot was Lieut. 
E. B. Bayley flying a Douglas X02 machine, who finished at 
less than a mile per hour slower than Captain Lemaitre’s 

This race was by far the most interesting event of the day, 
not only on account of the foreign competitive element, but 
also because of the variety of types of planes entered by the 
United States Army and Navy. 

There were 16 entrants made up in representative manner. 
Thus, the Army Air Service supplied 10 of tlieso, all except 
one being standard Liberty DH4B planes, the Navy, three 
entries, consisting of one DH4B, and two 02B1 types of 
Boeing manufacture. The French War Department entered the 
two Breguet planes, one fitted with a Renault engine rated at 
463.67 hp. by the contest committee, whereas the Lorraine 
engine in d’Oisy’s airplane was rated at 352 hp. 

The Army also entered one of the most interesting planes 
in this race. It was built around the inverted air-cooled 
Liberty engine. This conversion of the Liberty is a recent 


GLENN H. CURTISS TROPHY RACE 
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MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK RACE 


Wrigkl-Rollanco 


Curllss-Orlolo 


Reh'd H. Depeir Jr, Sikorsky S 


Distance, 100 Miles — 6 Lops 




product of tlie Engine Department of McCook Field and was 
fitted into the C06 apparently with considerable success, for 
Lieutenant Gaines was in the lead throughout a major part 
of the race. 

The race was over a distance of 180 mi., fifteen laps 
around a closed course of twelve miles. The sixteen entries 
were divided into three heats running simultaneously with a 
few moments interval between their starting times. Both 
Bregucts were in the first flight to leave the ground. 

At the start of the race, Captain d’Oisy took the lead, con- 
testing every mile with Lieut. G. R. Henderson in the Boeing 
02B1 Navy plane. This Breguet was the one which had the 
lesser horsepower of the two French planes. 

For eight laps the two Frenchmen and Henderson led the 
field in the order of d’Oisy, Henderson and Lemaitre, the latter 
apparently content to take things easily until, on the ninth 
round Lemaitre opened his throttle full for the first time and 
soon roared into the lead. 

Gradually this lead was lengthened, opening more and more 
space in front of the field. At the tenth lap the French plane 
was well ahead of the others. Rapidly the big Corps d’Armoe 
Breguet swung further and further in advance until the last 
lap was ran and he crossed the line, a winner with an average 
speed of 129.1 m.p.h. 


A Close Race 

Lieut. E. B. Baylcy, who had also taken olf in the first 
(light, appeared to drop back during the earlier part of the 
race. He was flying the Douglass X02 of the Air Service. 
As circumstances would have it, he, too. nppenred to urge 
more out of liis engine at just about .the same time that 
Lemaitre commenced to creep ahead. Lieutenant Baylev 
finished second to Captain Lemaitre, with an average speed 
of 128.3 m.p.h. 

Henderson finished third, at an average speed of 127.9 m. 
p. h.j d’Oisy was fourth, with 127.4 m.p.h.; Lieutenant E. 
1!. McReynolds with fifth in an army DH, with 126.1 m. 
p.h. ; and Lieut. R. H. Clark was sixth, with 125.4 m.p. 
Ii. This gave the French army two places, the Navy one and 
the Army three out of the first six to cross the line — five of 
which won prize money. 

Tn this connection, it was noted that the race brought out 
an unusual condition of efficiency. Sixteen entries took off at 
the gun to start the race and fifteen completed the distance of 
180 mi. at. top speed, only one plane, the 006, quitting, and 
Unit was on the lap before the last. 

This showing must be considered really an excellent ex- 
ample of engine reliability. 


LIBERTY ENGINE BUILDERS TROPHY RACE 
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The W right-Bellanca 6-seater cabin plane. The somewhat novel form of cantilever undercarriage with its very clean and robust construction, 
is clearly shown. This machine scored first place in efficiency in Event No. 5. 


In the actual technique of flying each pilot differed in 
rounding the turns about the pylon on the field. Some came 
low, turned sharply and held their machines constantly near 
the ground. In contrast, the turns of the Frenchmen stood 
out as being especially delicate and effective. Turning com- 
fortably outward, the Breguets rose gently and swung back 
on the course most gracefully. 

The following day, October 9th, was to open with the en- 
durance flight tests of rubber driven model airplanes. The 
weather on Friday was very bad, however, and prevented this 
contest from being followed through according to schedule, 
five only out of seventeen entrants performing flights with 
their models, the remainder being postponed until a later 

Speed and Efficiency 

From the point of view of commercial development, the next 
event, the race for the Aviation Town and Country Club of 
Detroit Trophy, was by far the most interesting item on the 
program. The reason for its significance was on account of 
its dual character, it being not only a race for 800 cu. in. 
cylinder capacity two seaters of the commercial type, but also, 
in its other section, a contest for greatest efficiency as deter- 
mined from a prescribed formula involving load carried, speed, 
and power. Owing to the very bad weather, the visibility 
being very poor and continued rain showers coming up, which 
later in the day set m permanently, this race event No. 5, was 
postponed until a half hour after its scheduled starting time. 

When the planes, fourteen in all, did actually get away, 
“Casey” Jones, still flying the Curtiss Oriole with C6 engine, 


won first place in the speed section with 128.4 m. p. h. for the 
100 mi. This was the second time he had come in first in 
the two days of racing. “Casey's” technique is perfect. He 
lias a peculiar way of zooming up as he cuts close to the 
pylon and then sliding down again toward the ground for 
speed, a maneuver that always catches the eye. 

After the eight laps of the course had been completed the 
judges postponed the other events scheduled for the day 
until Monday. 

The race was divided into two parts for $2,500 in prizes. 
One-half of the prizes went to the six planes making the 
highest speed, the other half to the six planes finishing with 
the highest figure of merit based upon the load carried at the 
speed made in the contest, according to horsepower. 

Jones covered the eight laps of the one hundred-mile course 
in 44 min. 51 sec. Behind him came Basil L. Rowe and Fred- 
erick H. Becker, in the order named. Rowe’s average for the 
course was 119.8 m.p.h. and Becker’s 112.0 m.p.h. They 
flew an S.V.A. with Acromarine TJ8D engine and the 
Wright-Bellanca with J4 engine respectively. 

The cfficicncv test of the race which was by far the most 
important section of this event and one of the most significant 
features of the entire meet, was won by the Wright-Bellanca 
six passenger cabin monoplane. Scoring 597.5 points in an 
efficiency test, which is based on load carried per horsepower 
and speed, the Bellanca plane set up a remarkable perform- 
ance. Its nearest competitor was the Curtiss Oriole flown by 
“Casey” Jones, which plane, however, scored but 394.8 points. 



Another view of the Bellanca plane. With 200 hp. this plane has a top speed of 136 m.p.h. 
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Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Bomhan mho flam lo the Air Races 


Mummer! did not know lie was disqualified. When his 
plane struck one of the red toy balloons marking the 700 
foot limit he turned about, taxied back and took off again. This 
led to further complications. The judges signaled to Mum- 
inert to laud. Walter H. Beech in a Travel Air-D saw the 
signal and, believing it meant for himself, landed near the 
judges’ stand, only to discover his mistake when it was too 
late. 

At the east end of the field the planes were lined up abreast, 
(illO feet from a dozen small red balloons, anchored and 
Mooting three feet above the ground. It was required that 
the planes should clear these balloons, thus confining the 
running start to 60(1 feet. 

First to get away was Plane No. 5. an Aeroiiinriue, flown by 
Basil L. Rowe. Owing to low visibility, the machines were lost 
to sight when they were a little more than half a mile from the 
first pylon. “Casey” Jones and Rowe, who fight it out in this 
contest every year, were "hedge hopping' 1 as they rounded 
Pylon No. 1.' 

When the first plane appeared suddenly out of the mist hi 
the east after completing the first lap, Jones was well in the 
lead. Behind him was Rowe, in an S.V.A., which was flying 
about thirty feet above the ground. 

On his second, third and fourth laps Rowe's machine kept 
coming closer and closer to the earth so that it seemed as if 
he barely cleared low obstructions on the field. 

During the first three laps, “Casey” Jones was speeding 
around the course at an average rate of 129.81 m.p.h. At 
the start of the sixth lap he had stretched his lead over Rowe 
to about four miles. Both were a lap ahead of G. S. Ireland 
in his Ireland Comet. 

After the first few laps the race proved to be a walk-away 
for “Casey.” With the exception of Rowe he had lapped the 
field at the start of the sixth round. 

Computations from the timers' stand showed that Jones was 
traveling more than twenty miles an hour faster than his 
nearest competitor. Most of the others were doing just under 


from Oklahoma City. Ohio. 

The others finished iu the following order : 

Richard H. Depew, Sikorsky S-31-A, 392.9 points. 

J. P. Andrews, Curtiss Lark, 328 points. 

William McMullen, Curtiss Oriole, 318.4 points. 

C. A. Wies, Ireland Comet, 302 points. 

Merle A. Multrup, Mayer Oriole, 251.4 points. 

Basil L. Rowe, flying the S. V. A. and who finished second 
in the speed section of the contest was disqualified from the 
efficiency section owing to the fact that he carried only 342 
pounds ballast instead of the stipulated 466 pounds for his 
airplane. 

Depew, piloting the Sikorsky S-31-A, came within two 
points of taking second place in the efficiency test from Jones, 
although the latter’s speed for the race averaged thirty-five 
miles per hour faster than Depew. In fact, Jones lapped 
Depew once during the course of the race. 

Four Disqualified 

The race was started, after considerable hesitancy on the 
part of the judges, due to the weather. At the given signals 
the planes left the ground in two flights. But Emile H. 
Burgin, piloting an Oriole-Sikorsky ; Russel W. Simpson in 
an Orenco F4, Tex La Grone in a Waco and H. C. Mum- 
mert in the Mercury Jr. failed to get off in the required 700 
feet and 


When Jones began his final lap, Rowe was the only other 
entrant who bad yet completed his sixth round of the pylons. 

The peculiar whine of “Casey’s” motor came roaring down 
the finish line at the end of the eighth lap while the others, 
except Rowe, were just finishing their sixth round. 

A Close Fight 

The milv close race in the contest was the battle for third 
place between J. P. Andrews, in a Curtiss-Lark, and William 
McMullen, in a Curtiss-Oriole. Both planes were identically 
cred at 145.12 h.p. and they clung together throughout the 


As they started on the final round Andrews w 
mg bv only a few yards. 

The weather, still showing no signs of improvement, led 
the Race Committee to declare the races off for the rest of 
the day and this proved a wise procecdure sinee the afternoon 
and evening were accompanied by a steady rain. 

The next dav, Saturday, proved the reverse, there being if 
brilliant sun and a clear sky with billowy clouds floating 
about, but -the wind was very high. 

The hit'll gale swept the Hempstead Plains and drove like 
a hurricane over Mitehel Field. The Race Committee called 
off all the air races, including the Pulitzer contest, until Mon- 
day, October 12, and scheduled the postponed Friday races 
for Tuesday. 
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The Light Plane Efficiency Race 

The crowd of spectators commenced to collect early on Mon- 
day morning, for the holding of the three races scheduled 
originally for Saturday but postponed on account of the high 
wind. The sky, in many respects, was ideal from the point of 
view of the spectators, there being a complete background of 
white-cloud against which the airplanes showed up clearly. 
From the flying standpoint, however, a ground mist apparent 
only from the air, made flying a set course very difficult. This 
cleared, however, later in the day and ns the time for the 
Pulitzer race arrived, some 25,000 people had collected in and 
around the field, although the private boxes remained some- 
what empty. 

The first race of the day, the light plane contest for the Sci- 
entific American Trophy started promptly at 11 a. m. It was a 
fifty-mile contest, ten times around a five-mile course, with 
eight lower powered planes entered. All but one of them was 
equipped with motorcycle engines of but eighteen and nineteen 
horse power. The odd engine was the Bristol “Cherub”. They 
were allowed five minutes to get off the ground after the 
starting gun and all made it with the exception of Edward 
Heath in his “Humming Bird.” 

Of the eight planes entered in this event, two were almost 
identical with similar. light planes in last year’s races at Day- 
ton. The Driggs Johnson monoplane differed in that the 



including efficiency during the Air Meel. 

former closed in cockpit had been abandoned, the space around 
the center section of the struts of the plane being left open. 
The Muminert monoplane was Apparently the identical plane 
flown at Dayton. 

The start was not peculiar in any particular and was un- 
marked by any unforseen event, with the exception of the 
somewhat bumpy take-off of E. Dormoy iu the new mono- 
plane of his own construction. The little monoplane bounced 
badly as it ran across the field and executed a series of short 
hops before finally getting away. However, once in the air, 
the machine appeared to climb well. 


On the first lap Tiffany experienced motor trouble and was 
forced to land on the Salisbury Country Club golf course. 
He was not hurt. He gave the spectators quite a thrill at the 
start, as he had great difficulty getting off the ground and 
bumped along for a half mile before his sputtering motor 
gave him sufficient lifting power. It looked for a minute as 
though he would crash, but he finally got aloft. 

Perhaps the most interesting light plane in the contest was 
the Powell “Racer.” Its interest was mainly on account of 
the fact that in general it represented the first machine with 
a real light plane engine to be publicly exhibited in this 
country. The Powell plane was fitted with the well known 
Bristol “Cherub” two cylinder horizontally opposed engine, 
rated at 10.7 hp. 

Terry Dack of Dayton, who flew the Powell racer, took the 
lead away from Clyde Ernriek in his Johnson “Bumble Bee” 
early in the race. At the end of the fifth lap he had been main- 
taining a speed of seventy-five miles per hour. His best lap 
was made in 76.13 m.p.h., while Ernriek, who finished second, 
made 67.55 m.p.h. with the four cylinder Henderson engine 
rated at 19.85 hp. 

E. Dormoy was third with 52.22 m.p.h. which apparently 
included his landing after the eighth lap to replenish his oil 
supply. 

H. C. Mummert, who finished fourth, was disqualified for 
failing to turn one of the pylons. His average speed was 
given as 48.48 m.p.h., a speed which was very apparent dur- 

Thc new Dormoy plane was interesting on account of its 
similarity to the famous “bathtub” of last year. However, a 
normal form of fuselage, of stick and wire construction, re- 
placed the tiny nacelle which was so characteristic in the 
Dormoy entrant in last year’s light plane events. The design 
is still that of a parasol monoplane, the same type of wing and 
bracing arrangements being employed as in the 1924 plane. 

The Powell Racer Wins Again 

The Powell light plane certainly ranks among the most in- 
teresting light planes produced in this country and its Cherub 
engine, it would seem, places it definitely in the class of 
genuinely reliable low powered machines. There seemed to 
be no doubt ns to the excellence of the engine and since this 
is the main problem to be confronted in light plane develop- 
ment, it contributed greatly to its success. The plane seems very 
fast in tlie air and bears the general appearance of a normal 
airplane. A close examination reveals this to be the case, for 
it is a biplane of perfectly normal characteristics only upon a 
very small scale. 

Clyde Ernriek flew the Driggs Johnson monoplane very well, 
indeed, and showed off the muneuvrability of the plane to great 
advantage. The machine this year was identical with last 
year's design, perhaps being actually the same airplane, with 
the exception that the former closod-in cockpit for the pilot 
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The Dinners of the John L. Mitchell Trophy Race. Left to right. Lieuts. Thomas H. Matthews. Ceorge F. Schulgen and Alfred J. Lyon, 
of the Army Air Service, who respectively, secured first, second and third places. 


lmd been altered to a normal open one, by removing the trans- 
parent fairing around the interplane struts. 

Bert Acosta gave the spectators a langh and a gasp, shortly 
before the start of the day's racing when he fiew down the 
field in an old Curtiss “Bamboo” airplane of the vintage of 
1912. That was the year in which Lincoln Beachey, Charley 
Niles and other brave pilots of the time sat out unprotected 
in front on a small, uncomfortable scat. 

Acosta landed the plane in front of the Timers’ stand and 
remained for a few minutes for all to see. It was a striking 
example of the development of the past fifteen years to com- 
pare tills primitive plane with the big planes that were on the 
field. 


The Crowd Entertained 

Lieut. James H. Doolittle now of McCook Field, in a P-1 
Curtiss pursuit plane, had all eyes centered on him for twenty 
minutes during the noon hour while he gyrated before the 
grandstand in as fine an exhibition of “stunt” flying as was ever 
witnessed here. Ho flow for a remarkable distance upside 
down, rolled wing over wing, dived straight down at the 
grand stand from two and three thousand feet, looped and 
went through the whole “stunt" program. 

He provided considerable amusement by chasing a toy 
balloon around in the sky. With the balloon only fifty feet 
or so in the air, he had great difficulty trying to break it with 


his propeller but after a half-dozen stabs the balloon finally 

John L. Mitchell Trophy Race 
The Mitchel Trophy Race was looked forward to, as usual, 
as the greatest actual race of the meet. The contestants, 
limited by the rules of the race to the pursuit pilots of the 
Air Service were busily engaged testing their engines when 
the race was scheduled at 1 p. m. Owing to the high wind 
blowing across the triangular course, the start was delayed 
for half an hour. _ 

Ten PW8 planes piloted by members of the First Pursuit 
Group from Selfridge Field were on the line and took oil 
in order, at ten second intervals. Each plane was numbered 
from 46 to 55 and as they started in order, it was possible 
to keep track of the planes as they gained or lost positions 
in the race. All the entrants flew similar planes and all were 
engined by Curtiss D12 motors. 

Capt. T. E. Tillinghast led off, followed by Lieutenants 
Meredith, Hunter, Lyon, Matthews, McAllister, Douglas, Rich, 
Minty and Schulgen. The course was ten laps of 12 mi. 
each. While the wind had died down somewhat, a thick haze 
hung over the course. As the pursuit planes swept post tilt 
timers stand they soon were lost to view and all eyes were 
turned to the East to watch for the first pilot to complete 
the first lap. As will be seen from the times made in the race 
Lieut. T. K. Matthews made 163.3 m.p.h. on the first lap and 
continued to make the best speed on every lap finishing in 
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the lead with an average speed of 161.5 m.p.h. Lieutenant 
Schulgen’s time of 158.7 m.p.h. gave him second place while 
Lieutenant Lyon finished third 

This race, as intended by the donor of the trophy, Ex.-Gen. 
Win. Mitchell, brought to the view of the spectators, speed 
dying by the most expert pilots in the Air Service and gave 
each an opportunity to show his individual skill against 
fellow group pilots flying similar pursuit planes. The only 
one of the ten planes to encounter engine trouble was Lieu- 
tenant McAllister who landed at the end of the third lap. 

As the winner of this race is given the opportunity of repre- 
senting the Air Service in the next year’s Pulitzer Trophy 
Race, Lieutenant Matthews was congratulated on all sides on 
his victory. 

The speed of 161.5 m.p.h. made in this year’s race docs 
not compare favorably with the 175.41 m.p.h. made last year 
at Dayton by Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, but it should he remembered 


Pulitzer Trophy Race 

With the finish of the John L. Mitchell race, the crowd, 
which had considerably grown during the earlier part of the 
afternoon, waited expectantly for the Pulitzer Race the 
great event of the whole meet. The atmosphere was clearing 
and the clouds, which, during the earlier part of the day, 
hung like a solid blanket over the sky, had commenced to 
break up. This was a very fortunate thing for a bad haze 
would have proved a great obstacle in piloting the high speed 
planes entered in the speed classic event. The race was 
scheduled to start at 3 :00 p. m., but both the Army and the 
Navy Curtiss Racers were wheeled out to the starting line at 
least half an honr before that time. 

The timers, apparently realizing the care with which these 
planes had to be treated, were not strict as to the exact start- 
ing time of the race. The two Curtiss Racers were each 



The John L. Mitchell Trophy. 

that last year the course was four laps of 31.07 mi. each, 
while this year's race was flown over a short course of 12 mi. 
to each lap. A better comparison of speed of the PW8 this 
year and last year can be had by taking the speeds made by 
these planes in the Pulitzer Trophy Race which was flown 
around a course similar to that over which the Mitchell Trophy 
Race was covered last year. 

This year, the speeds made by the PI flown by Lieutenant 
Dawson of the Air Service was 109.9 m.pji., while that of 
2d Lieutenant Norton in a Navy Pursuit plane was 168.9 
The best time made by a PW8 was 168.8 m.p.h. This time 
has a special interest when compared to the speeds of the 
eight PVV8s that made over 170 m.p.h. last year, lit shows 
very clearly what the weather conditions and the sharp angle 
at one of the pylons did to the speeds. The difference in 
speeds for the same types of planes was 6 /g m.p..h. which 
would probably mean ten or more miles an honr for the 
Pulitzer racers which had to slow down at the turns to a 
greater extent than the slower pursuit planes. In considering 
the times that follow in the leading event of the day, this con- 
dition of weather and course should be kept in mind. 


equipped with high compression Curtiss type V1400 engines, 
said to be as nearly alike in performance as it was possible 
to secure. These were being given a final test while the 
planes stood at the starting line, with a) view also to warming 
them up for the race. 

The four planes entered, in addition to the Curtiss Racers, 
were two Curtiss Pursuits piloted by Lieutenants Cuddihy and 
Norton of the Navy, and a PWS and PI piloted by Captain 
Cook and Lieutenant Dawson respectively. Owing to the 
entry of six planes, and the possibility of trouble resulting 
from the hazard caused by the continual overtaking of the 
slower planes by the racers, it was decided by the Race Com- 
mittee to divide the contest into two heats, and thus permit 
the two fastest planes to fly the course unhindered. 

At shortly after 3 p.m., the first plane took off. It was Lt. 
A I Williams, flying the Navy Curtiss racer. His exact time 
was 3:14:26. lie made a very smooth take-off and flew 
mound the field for a few minutes warming up his engine. 

Shortly afterward, at 3:16:39, the Army plane took-off 
piloted by Lieut. Cyrus Bettis. By this time, Williams had 
decided to start off on the course, and, accordingly, ap- 
proached the field from a far corner and, flying on full 
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Members of the First Pursuit Croup mho flew from Selfridge Field to r he Air Races at Mitcliel Field. Left to right, Licuts. Downes. Meredith. 
Tillinghast. All of the above with the exception of Major Lanphier a nd Lieutenant Dorones Flew in the John L. Mitchell Trophy Race. 


throttle, passed the timer’s stand and the home pylon, being 
checked off by Otis Porter, Chief Timer. 

The spectators had been expecting a close and thrilling 
race between the two Curtiss planes of which so much had 
been heard but were to be disappointed on this account, for 
Williams and Bettis crossed the starting line at such long 
intervals that all spirit of a race was entirely lost, the two 
planes going around the course several miles apart. They 
flew at approximately 300 ft. all the time. One very striking 
feature of the start of each plane as it crossed the line was 
the absence of the customary dive in an endeavor to gain 
excess speed. This, it will be recalled, was forbidden in this 
race by the N.A.A. after the Dayton Races last year, when 
steep diving over the starting line in the Pulitzer race resulted 
in the collapse of Capt. Burt Skeel’s plane. Under the new 
ruling this year the airplanes all approached the timer’s stand 
in horizontal flight. 

Another very noticeable feature observed as the Curtiss 
racers passed over the crowd on each lap was the considerable 
reduction in noise in this year’s planes, the propellers making 
far less noise than those of the PW8's. With such high 
powered engines as the new Curtiss VI400 and the high 
revolutions at which these engines run, this silencing is quite 
an interesting achievement. 

The first lap made by Bettis was in excess of the record 
general average speed for this contest, which was 243.67 
m.p.h. made at St. Louis in 1923. Williams’ speed was also 
greater than this average, though by only a small margin. 

The race, owing to the distance which separated the planes, 
had lost all recognition as such and resolved itself into a 
straightforward speed trial. As it progressed it was noticed 
that Bettis was beating his own speed at each lap, whereas, 
just the opposite was the case with Williams, whose successive 
laps were getting slower with the exception of the last in 
which his speed for that lap reached 243.66 m.p.h. or just 
under that for his first lap. However, his total time for the 
course, as a whole, was still going down, as mil be seen from 
the table of speeds. 

Lieutenant Bettis’ speed at the end of three laps had reached 
248.7 m.p.h., virtually assuring a new closed circuit record, 
while Williams’ speed at this lap was only 242.4 m.p.h. At the 
close of the race, four laps, Bettis had reached 248.975 m.p.h. 
and Williams 241.695 m.p.h. Thus, not only did Bettis win 
the Pulitzer Trophy for 1925, but, in doing so, he had set up 
a new world's speed record for a closed course. On crossing 
the line in the last lap, bcih took their planes high into the 


air and came around the outskirts of the field, lauding and 
taxiing up to the enclosures. 

The Second Heat 

At this moment, the fonr planes forming the second heat 
went off to compete for third place in the race. There was 
far more of the element of a race in the second heat, since the 
planes, a PI and PW8 piloted by Lieutenant Dawson and 
Captain Cook of the Army Air Service, and two Curtiss pur- 
suits flown by Lieutenants Norton and Cuddihy of the Navy, 
went off in close succession and chased each other at close 
quarters during the entire race. 

As the planes started on their third lap, Dawson in the PI, 
which was faster than the others, was leading with Norton 
and Cuddihy following closely and Cook coming up fourth. 
It was interesting to note that the PW8s flown by Norton and 
Cook were the same ones flown in the Mitchell Trophy race 
earlier in the afternoon, but from the start they commenced 
making much better speed than in the earlier race. Lieutenant 
Norton was piloting No. 50 at a speed 8 m.p.h. faster than 
the speed at which Matthews won the Mitchell Trophy. This 
fact was undoubtedly due to the difference in the length of 
the laps in the two races. The Mitchell Trophy course was 
twelve miles around, as compared with the 31.07 miles of the 
Pulitzer course. The former race, therefore, necessitated 
more and sharper turns than in the latter race and the re- 
sultant speeds for the two courses would differ accordingly. 

Lieutenant Dawson still maintained a good lead as the four 
pursuit planes started on their final lap. He was followed 
by Norton while Cuddihy was compelled, by engine trouble, 
to drop out. Captain Cook, by this time was at least a mile 
behind. The heat ended with Lieutenant Dawson finishing 
first, Lieutenant Norton a close second, and Captain Cook 
coming in third, a few seconds later. Lieutenant Dawson’s 
speed was 169.9 m.p.h. and Lieutenant Norton, flying a Cur- 
tiss Pursuit, made 168.8 m.p.h. The speed differences result- 
ing from the different lengths of the courses of the Mitchell 
Trophy race and the Pulitzer race are apparent when it is 
recalled that the same type of plane as that flown by Norton 
in the latter race made only 161.5 m.p.h. in the former. 

The somewhat disappointing speeds made by the new 
Curtiss racers, in the Pulitzer Trophy race, may be attributed 
very largely to both the shape of the course and the windy 
weather which prevailed. The haze commenced to lift as 
the race drew to a conclusion and, as the two Curtiss racers 
came up to the enclosures the sun began to come out and 
afforded a small army of photographers opportunity to get 
good pictures of the victors. 
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The Dayton Daily News Trophy 

The Dayton Daily News Light Airplane Trophy Race was 
among those events postponed from Oct. 9 to Oct. 13 on ac- 
count of rain. When the event started at one o’clock, the 
weather was clear and the visibility excellent and, though a 
breeze of about fifteen miles per hour was blowing, it did 
not noticeably bother any of the contestants. Two of the six 
entries — Tiffany and Heath — had defective engines and merely 
taxied across the starting line in order to get back their en- 
trance fee. Carter Tiffany had a Harley-Davison engine fitted 
with a gear reduction for the propeller and a supercharger, 
which was expected to turn up well over 4,000 r.p.m. The 
machine was flown the morning of the race but, as on the 
previous day, the engine gradually slowed down without ap- 
parent cause. Heath also had a reduction gear on his Hender- 
son which did not function properly, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the spectators, as the Heath machine appeared to 
have excellent lines and was well constructed. 

The Start 

The Johnson Bumble Bee caused some little amusement as 
a man held up its tail while the motor was idling. When the 
starting flag dropped, the Powell, flown by Jerry Dack, was 
the first to get a start. He took off after a run of about six 
seconds and started climbing almost without hesitation. The 
Jolmson-Driggs plane took off as well, but with a slightly 
longer run. The Dormoy flown by E. Dormoy and which, 
alas, can no longer be called the “flying Bathtub” as the 
tail structure is now fabric covered, was the third plane to 
take off. The breeze helped somewhat and the plane only 
bounced a couple of times before it stayed in the air ! Harvey 
Mununcrt, who had been having some trouble getting his 
Hnrley-Davidson started, got off last, and with probably the 
shortest run of any of the contending machines. He certainly 
got off more slowly than any of the other machines and 
waddled into the air rather like a lazy pelican. 

The race itself went off very smoothly with no forced land- 
ings or other unforeseen happenings. Due to the Mummert's 
delayed start the Baby Powell plane was at the pylon on its 
second lap almost before Mumert had made his first lap. 'The 
Powell plane perhaps on account of its small size appeared 
to be moving extremely fast and the Bristol Cherub engine 
with which it is fitted has such an even put-put sound that it 
inspired confidence. The Henderson engines in the Johnson 
and the Dormoy made a noise like minature pursuit engines. 
The Harlev-Dnvison engine being a two cylinder V engine had 
an irregular sound which is distressing but in tins race it 
seemed to run without missing. 

Powell Wins Again 

It was obvious after the first lap that if tliere was no engine 
trouble that the Powell would come in first and the Johnson 
second. The real race was between Dormoy and Mnmmert, 
Dormoy’s machine was admittedly faster but he got lost on his 
first lap and only made 35.45 m.p.h. thus giving his rival, who 
made 56.62 m.p.h., a big lead but he gradually pulled up until 
ho finally got ahead on the last lap. 

Both Dack and Ernrick handled their planes around the 
plyons as if they had been real racing planes, in fact, both 
machines seemed to be very responsive on the controls and the 
response to any movement of the control stick was so rapid 
that the planes appeared difficult to fly. Mummert's plane 
flew wide around the corners but seemed under excellent con- 
trol, the plane seemed responsive but not unduly sensitive. 
Dormoy seemed to feel the wind somewhat and flew very wide 
around the pylon. All the planes climbed to the 500 ft. alti- 
tude balloon at the second pylon with ease. 

The Powell averaged 71.16 m.p.h. for the ten laps, the John- 
son Bumble Bee 64.80, the Donnov 52.88 and the Mununcrt 
Sport 52.52. The race was a very clean and pleasant event and 
should do much in establishing the prestige of the light planes. 

After the race was over Dack in the Powell tried for an 
altitude record and his barograph showed that he reached an 
altitude of 9,800 ft. It took him about 38 min. to attain 
tills height. 


The Detroit News Trophy 

The Detroit News Air Transport Trophy, as the name im- 
plies, was originally intended to foster the development of 
large commercial transports but, as for several years, there 
were none of these built in this country, the contest gravitated 
into the hands of the military. In previous years this weight 
carrying speed event has been competed for exclusively by 
Martin bombers. This year, however, both the Army and 
Navy had more modem equipment in the race, bombers, trans- 
port planes, torpedo planes and three-purpose planes, all be- 
ing represented. 

A Representative Group of Big Planes 

Previous to the line up for the race, the fourteen entrants 
were parked in two rows facing each other and as they warmed 
up their motors they were really a most impressive sight. 
There were two Martin bombers in the race conspicuous with 
their white wings and brown fuselage but the gay colors only 
served to bring out the complexity of stmts and wires. The 
new machines were all single bay biplanes, extremely clean 
of line and serviceable looking. The new Huff, Dalaud bomber 
attracted much attention, partly on account of its good lines 
and also on account of its enormous propeller. The Douglas 
transport planes, which had flown all the way from the West 
coast and were in the race without changing motors, also at- 
tracted considerable attention as they are rather a rarity in 
the vicinity of the East coast. 

The planes all took off one by one according to numbers 
and in most orderly fashion, with the exception of Capt. Dun- 
can’s Douglas which was somewhat delayed by a balky motor. 

The most surprising take off was that of the Huff, Daland, 





A few of the Models in the Mule hill Trophy Contest 

the machine not only requiring a verv short run and a slow 
speed but the propeller was turning over so slowly that it 
could be seen plainly and it was hard to realize that the plane 
was taking off and not landing. 

The Navy Martin SC6 planes were fitted with Wright en- 
gines and three bladed Standard Steel propellers. 

The Huff, Daland Wins 

Lieut. E. E. Harmon of the Army, in a Huff, Daland, won 
this race for large capacity airplanes. He averaged 119.91 mi. 
for the entire 120 mi. and receives $1,000 in Liberty bonds. 

To make this speed on a closed course the Huff, Daland had 
to average about 130 m.p.h. on the straightaways. This plane 
made 135 m.p.h. over the speed course at Mitehel Field and 
therefore its speed in the race was about the same as at the 
speed trials. 

Lieutenant Scliilt coming in second on the Douglas DT-4 
with Wright T3A engine, received $500 in Liberties. He 
made 118.15 m.p.h. Lieut. K. B. Wolfe of the army was 
third in the Epicyclie C-l at 113.58 mi. Lieut. Victor E. 
Bertrandias of McCook Field, in a similar plane, landed at the 
end of the seventh lap. 
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High and Low Lights— New York Air Races 


The New York Air Races will mark the lowest point that 
these races have reached in the last four years. The crowds 
that were expected did not come owing to weather conditions 
and uncertainty as to the races being, held on the day an- 
nounced. The speeds that were expected did not materialize 
and everyone seemed to feel disappointed over the showing 
made by the military and naval airplanes. 

A Matter of Arm Bands 

The civilian planes came in great numbers but they were 
so far away from the racing center that only the aviation 
enthusiasts were able to see them by making tiresome, special 
trips. If these planes were flown to New York with the 
expectation of showing them to the public, the trip must have 
proved a great disappointment. The criticism made first at 
Dayton and this year at New York over military control of 
these race meets grew to such proportions that the N. A. A. 
passed a resolution concerning the prohibited areas. The 
arm bands which were necessary to pass visitors into the 
inelosurc where the important airplanes were parked were so 
limited, that even Brig. Gen. Fechet had to borrow an assist- 
ant starter’s arm band to gain admission. Admiral Moffett was 
stopped until a friend loaned him his magic band. Congress- 
man Lampert of the Investigating Committee was similarly 
without proper credentials. Newspaper and picture men were 
herded in inclosures and taken in groups where they could 
do their work. Even the Editor of Aviation was not given 
an arm band which would permit him a close up view of the 
visiting planes during the races. A friendly possessor of one 
of the circlets made it possible for this obstacle to be over- 
come. During the first day, infantrymen with fixed bayonets 
and infantry lieutenants with swords kept the visitors in the 
enclosure. The protests were so vigorous that this show of 
military authority was abandoned on the day of the Pulitzer 

Just who was responsible for this repetition of last year’s 
objectional herding has not as yet been made clear. The 
military people blame the N. A. A. while the officials of the 
latter blame the infantrymen. Fortunately, after the races, 
the public could see the visiting airplanes if they were not too 
tired to walk long distances. 


The French Breguets Win 

The Liberty Engine Builders’ Trophy Race which was won 
by Captain Lemaitre in the Breguet XIX Renault proved to 
be the sensation of the meet. The winner’s speed was 129.1 
m.p.h. When it is recalled that the Dougins X02 was credited 
officially with a speed of 151 m.p.h. and it was proclaimed 
the world’s fastest Corps Observation plane, its defeat at the 
slower speed will be all the more a mystery. Then, everyone 
who follows the development of American aviation compared 
the speeds made in the same race at Dayton and St. Louis. 
Last year at Dayton the race was run by nine DH4B's and Lt. 
Duke the winner made 130.34 m.p.h. The fastest DH4B this 
year was piloted by Lt. E, R. McReynolds and made a speed 
of 126 m.p.h. The Boeing rebuilt DH made 127.9 m.p.h. 

At St. Louis the comparison is even more damaging to 
the prestige of our observation plane development. There 
the speed of Lt. C. McMullen in a C04 was 139.03 m.p.h. or 
ten miles faster than this year's race. Even a DH4L made 
137.54, two years ago. The C05 and a Vought DOl at St. 
Louis exceeded this year’s time. 

In searching for an explanation, the old standard excuse 
of the slow course was given. Motor trouble was not blamed 
but it was stated that some fabric had come off the wing of 
the Douglas and caught in the tail bracing wires. But the 
fact remains that after five years post-war development, when 
there was international competition for the first time, the 
speeds made were lower than the last two years. 


When it was learned that M. Breguet washed to enter his 
planes and other civilians desired to fly, objection was made 
to having civilian entries. The French War Department came 
to the assistance of the Breguet company and in this way 
they were entered. 

The C06 with the inverted Liberty engine did well until 
the ninth lap when engine trouble forced it to land. It was 
leading the field when it dropped out. 

Everyone seemed pleased over the Breguet victory not only 
because the cup will have to be raced for in France, but on ac- 
count of the excellent sportsmanship shown by Captains 
Lemaitre and d’Oisy. It' takes a race of this kind to demon- 
strate what planes can do under service condtions. The 
gradual slipping back for the two successive years should be 
given the careful consideration it deserves. 

Another World’s Record 

The Pulitzer Race was not a race in any sense of the word. 
It was merely a speed test of the two planes. At no time 
were they anywhere near each other and as the four other 
planes in the race were held back for a second heat, the race 
interest was lost. 

The speed 248.99 made by Lt. Cy Bettis was only slightly 
over five miles an hour faster than the time made by Lieutenant 
Williams in 1923. Here, again, the high wind was a factor that 
caused a slowing up of the racers. Lt. Al. Williams with all 
his known skill could only make 241.71 m.p.h. or one and a 
half miles slower than he made in St. Louis. World’s records 
fell, however, for all the distances covered by Lieutenant Bettis 
so that the laurels for the speed classic were planted more 
firmly on the brow of American aviation and incidentally the 
Curtiss company. While the elimination of the diving start 
slowed up the speeds, it also saved undue strains on the racers. 

The New N.A.A. 

The management of the races and the affairs in connection 
with the meet were just what were to be expected. Conceived 
in a selfish spirit, the constant friction and bickerings between 
those in charge and the lack of cooperation made success im- 
possible. The aftermath that occurred at St. Louis and Day- 
ton taught New York nothing. 

Usually, Aviation has devoted a whole issue to the N.A.A. 
Convention but this year the reactionary policy endorsed 
makes extended reference to this annual event a waste of 
space. The N. A. A. was being called the Navy Aeronautic 
Association owing to the re-election as president of Mr. Cabot 
who has been an advocate of all the principles that the Navy 
has been propounding and of Donald Douglas an Annapolis 
man and aircraft manufacturer as secretary. With Admiral 
Fullam as chief advisor to the President and Porter Adams, 
who holds a Navy commission as aide, the Navv can be said 
to have made a triumph. Carl H. Wolfiey, the active go- 
getter from S. Joseph, Mo., whose membership drives have 
made the Treasurer’s report show a surplus each year, was 
honored with the Vice Presidency, while Col. Benjamin F. 
Castle was again, for the fourth time, elected as treasurer. If 
the N. A. A. is satisfied to remain reactionary at a time when 
the country is looking for real air leadership, it will un- 
doubtedly pay the penalty. The policies advocated last year 
resulted in a loss of membership. 

The bright side of the gathering was the spirit shown by the 
pilots of both the Array and Navy. They did their part 
splendidly and in spite of the weather misfortunes put up an 
exhibition that would have thrilled any crowd of people. The 
civilian planes, too, made a brave showing in the background 
of the military atmosphere. The timing and judging were in 
the hands of experienced people and stood out an example of 
finished and experienced workmanship. 
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The History of the Pulitzer Races 

Showing Speed Increases of Almost 100 Miles Per Hour 


T HE first Pulitzer Trophy Race was held at Mitchel Field, 
Garden City, L. I.. on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25, 
1920, under the auspices of the Aero Club of America, 



The Pulilzer Trophy 

which then held the trophy. The trophy was to be awarded 
to the dub to which the winner belonged and bronze plaques 
given to the individuals who finished first, second and third. 

Five individual races were run over a triangular 35 mi. 
course each being full lengths of the Pulitzer race which 
called for the contestants to circle the course four times, the 
total distance being a little over 132 mi. The mail making the 
best time for the entire distance was the winner. 


Lieut C. C. Mosley won the race in a Verville-Packard 
plane, equipped with a Packard motor with an average speed 
of 156 m.p.h. which was also a new world’s speed record at that 
time. Lt. Col. H. E. Hnrtnoy in a Thomas-Morsc with Wright 
engine was second and Bert Acosta, in an Ansaldo with 
S.P.A. motor, third. 

Of thirty-seven starters twenty-four finished the race and 
eight others, which were entered, failed to start. Leigh Wade, 
who has since become famous, was in the’race and was forced 
down with a broken drift wire. 

The second race for the Pulitzer Trophy was run at Omaha, 
Neb., over a 150 mi. course, being five times around a 30 mi. 
route. Other trophies added to the Pulitzer, made this the 
first big mixed Air Meet. This time the planes were 
sent away separately and were required to show a speed of 
140 m.p.h. for entry. Twelve planes were entered. 

This was won by Bert Acosta in a Curtiss-Navy plane at 
an average speed of 176.7 m.p.h. Clarence Coombs in a 
Curtiss-Cox was second with 170.26 m.p.h. and Lieut. J. A. 
Macready, third, in a Thomas-Morse, making 160.71 m.p.h. 

Detroit staged the Pulitzer race in 1922 and ran it over 
a distance of 155.34 mi. Twenty-five entries were received 
and all but one started. The Pulitzer Trophy was won by 
Lieut. Russell L. Maughan in an Army-Curtiss ship averaging 
205.8 m.p.li., which was also a new world’s record. Lieut. 
L. J.Maitland was second, traveling 198.8 m.p.h. Lieut. H. J. 
Brown in the Navy-Curtiss R2 was third and Lieut. A. J. 
Williams in the Navy-Curtiss Rl, fourth. 

In 1923 the races were held at St. Louis, Mo., and the 
Pulitzer Trophy was won by Lieut. A. J. Williams in a 
Curtiss-Navy R2C1 making 243.67 m.p.h. Out of six planes 
entered in the Pulitzer event in 1923 all finished and the 
slowest speed in the race was 216.44 m.p.h. 

Last year the Pulitzer Races were held in Dayton, Ohio. 
As spectacular events they did not compare with the previous 
races, for no new airplanes were designed for the contest. 
The race, which was nip over a, 124.47 mi. course, did not 
produce the phenomenal speed seen at the previous events and 
was won by Lieut. H. H. Mills in a Vervillc-Sperry airplane, 
making 215.72 m.p.h. Lieut. Wendell H. Brookley in a Cur- 
tiss Racer was second, with 214.45 m.p.h and Lieut. E. John- 
son, third, with 167.95 m.p.h. 

The comparison of speeds made in the five Pulitzer races 
to date is interesting. 1920 — 156.5 m.p.h. ; 1921 — 176.7 m.pli. ; 
1922—205.8 m.p.h.; 1923—243.68 m.p.h.; 1924—215.72 m.p.h- 


Equipment and Supply Maufacturers on the 
1925 Curtiss Pulitzer Racers 

Magnetos, single dual system, The Splitdorf-Bethlehem 
Co., Newark, N. J., (Attention of Mr. Bartlett) 

Spark Plugs, B. G. Corp., 136 W. 52nd St., New York, 
(Attention of Mr. Hurley) 

Speed Indicator, Fuel Gage and Hand Fuel Pump, Pioneer 
Instalment Co., 754 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Charles 
Colvin) 

Thermometers, Oil and Water, The Moto-Meter Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Fuel, Gas and Oil Pressure Gages, National Gage & Equip- 
ment Co., Lacrosse, Wis. 

Tachometer, J. W. Jones. 

Fire Extimruishcr. Pyrene Pressure, Pyrene Manufacturing 
C ., 520 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Hand Starter, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., Garden 
City, Long Island. 

Propeller, Curtiss-Reed, Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., 
Inc., Garden City, Long Island. 


Enamel Finish, T. J. Ronan, 17 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Tires and Tubes, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Tubing, Mild Carbon, Suramerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa. 

Tubing, High Tensile, Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, 
Ohio ; Aero Supply Mfg. Co., College Point, N. Y 

Duralumin, Ingot Forgings and Propeller Blanks, Alum- 
inum Co. of America Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baush Machine Tool 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Oil Regulator Tubes, United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass. (Hnrrv E. Jenkins, sales manager). 

Sheet Brass (0.005 thick) for Wing Radiators, United 
States Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass. (Harry E. Jenkins, sales 
manager). 

Motor Controls, Universal Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Dope, Perry-Austen Mfg. Co., Grasmere, S. I.; Titanine, 
Inc., Union, Union Co., N. J. 

Wheels, Smith & Hafeeost, Inc., 129 Grand Ave., Brooklyn. 

Engine Oil, “Liberty Aero,” Gulf Refining Co., Frick Bldg. 
Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Schneider Cup Seaplane Race 

Three Nations to Compete for Seaplane Speed Honors 







History of the Schneider Cup 

The Schneider Trophy and substantial money prizes were 
first offered by Jacques Schneider, a French aviation enthusi- 
ast, in 1913, when the first race for the trophy was held at 
Monaco. The distance to be flown in the first Schneider race 
was 150 nautical miles (172.83 land miles), or 278 km. This 
race was won by the famous French pilot, Prevost, who was 
flying- a Depcrdussin monoplane with 150 lip. Gnome engine. 
Provost's time for the 278 km. was 3 hr. 48 min. 28_sec.; cor- 
responding to an average speed of 72.6 km./hr. (45.75 m.p.h.) 
The 1914 Sclineider Cup Race was also held at Monaco, and 
was over a total distance of 280 km. The race was won easily 
by C. Howard Piston, who was flying a Sopwith twin-float 
biplane with 100 hp. Gnome Monosoupapc engine. Piston's 
time over the 280 km. was 2 hr. 0 min. 13% sec. corresponding 
to an average speed of 139.7 km./hr. (86.8 m.p.h.). 

Owing to the war, no race was held until 1919, when, an 
English pilot having won the race in 1914, the Schneider Cup 
Race was held at Bournemouth, England. On the day of the 
race there was a thick mist over parts of the course at Bourne- 
mouth, particularly around the Swanage turning point, and all 
the competitors gave up, with the exception of the Italian 
pilot, Janello, flying a Savoia flying-boat biplane. Janello 
covered the prescribed number of laps, but as he was not 
seen from the Swanage mark boat, there was considerable 
discussion as to whether or not he had properly completed 
the course. Finally it was decided to annul the race, bnt 
as a compliment to Jancllo’s pluck in flying round the course 
despite the adverse weather conditions, it was decided to 
award the Italian Aero -Club the organization of the race for 
the following year. 


The 1920 Schneider Cup Race was, therefore, held at Venice, 
and was won by the Italian pilot Bologna, who, on a Savoia 
flying boat, covered the 375 km. in 2 hr. 10 min. 35 sec., at 
an average speed of 172.3 km. in*. (107 m.p.h.) 

Venice was again chosen as the place for the 1921 Schneider 
Cup Race, which was one of 370.4 km. The race was again 
won by a Savoia flying boat, piloted by the Italian, De 
Brignnti, whose time was 2 hr. 4 min. 29 sec., corresponding 
to an average speed of 178.5 km. hr. (Ill m.p.h.) 

A British machine won the 1922 Schneider Cup. If this 
race had been won by an Italian pilot, the Schneider trophy 
would have become the property of Italy, as it would then have 
been won three years in succession. The Supermarine “Sea 
Lion,” however, won a fine victory at Naples, piloted by Capt. 



it Vie n> of llie /Stilish Clostef -Napier 



H. C. Baird, who is piloting the Supermariue at Baltimore 
this year. The Supermariue boat, which was equipped with 
a Napier “Lion” engine, covered the distance of 370 km. in 
1 hr. 34 min. 51 3-5 see., at an average speed of 234.6 km. 
hr. (145.7 m.p.h.) 

The 1922 race having been won by a British pilot, the 1923 
race was held in England, Cowes being chosen for the race. 
Only two British defenders had been built for the 1923 race, 
and one of these, a Blackburn “Pellet,” sank during an at- 
tempt to take off in the eliminating trials, leaving only the. 
Supermarine flying boat to defend the cup. The British 
machine was hopelessly outclassed in point of speed, and the 
race was easily won by Lieutenant Rittenhouse, on a Curtiss- 
Navv Racer. Rittenhouse covered the 345 km. at an average 
speed of 177.38 m.p.h. (285.5 km. hr.) 

A British challenger had been built for the 1924 Schneider 
Cup race by the Gloucestershire Aircraft Company, but this 
machine was wrecked during a test flight, and as no other 
entries presented themselves at the race, the Americans de- 
clared the 1924 race off 

This year the Schneider Cup race at Baltimore may be ex- 
pected to result in the greatest air races ever held. 

In addition to these Curtiss racers, which are going to be 
fitted with floats, there are two British entries, the Super- 
marine Napier S4, a .float type monoplane, and the Gloster 


Napier 111, a biplane, also of the twin float class. Italy will 
be represented by a flying boat monoplane of somewhat novel 
features. 

A good race is expected, especially as very fine speed per- 
formance is anticipated from the British Supermarine S4 and 
a good contest may be looked forward to between this ma- 
chine and the Curtiss Racers. 

New Type of “Jenny” 

The Repair Shops at the Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, 
Fairfield, Ohio, are rebuilding a Curtiss "Jenny” with seats 
designed so that both pilot and passenger can carry para- 
chutes. 

Metal scats, of a new design, have been installed for this 
purpose. As previously constructed, the tried-and-true 
“Jenny” was not suitable for parachutes. Owing to the ex- 
tremely large number of these planes in service, particularly 
fn view of the fact that this type is used at training camps 
by Reserve and National Guard officers and by others not 
accustomed to continuous flying, the need for parachute seat 
equipment has been most urgent. 

These improvements were made under the direction of 
Capt. Edward Lnughlin, chief engineer officer. Other officers 
nss'gned to the Engineering Department are Lieuts. C. C. 
Nutt, L. II. Dnnlap and Milo McCune. 



H. M. Aircraft Carrier "Furious". Brilians Latest Aircraft Carrier Cruising off Plymouth. 
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Results of the Fort Reliability Tour 

Winners— 1st Prises ; $350; Travel Air, Travel Air, Travel Air, Waco , Swallow, Fokker, Curtiss Carrier Pigeon, Martin, Martin, Ford, 1 key _ Completed Tour, Oct. 4, 2d Prizes, $125; Junkers, Swallow, Laird Special. Laird Swallow. Completed within 30 mi., 3d Prize, 

$100; Mercury, Jr. Completed Half Tour, darr d after forced landing, 4th Prize, $75 Waco. 



The Montee 4 Passenger Monoplane 

A new monoplane lias been successfully tested by the 
Montee Aircraft Co., Clover Field, Santa Monica, Calif., of 
which K. W. Montee is the President, Designer and Test Pilot. 
This plane is the third succcsstul monoplane built bv this 
company. 

The monoplane is a four place open cockpit, side by side, 
single control machine, of semi-cantilever type, having sixty 
per cent of the wing under rigid suspension. The Hall-Scott 
JA engine furnishes 125 lip. and has proved excellent for 
a good performing commercial plane, giving a quick take off 
and a steep climb, while the low weight gives a slow landing 



second place in the On-lo-Ncrv Yorl( race. 

A prominent feature of the airplane is the full vision 
allowed. Gas tanks with a capacity of forty gallons are 
placed in the entering edge of the wing and may be taken 
out in ten minutes. The radiator is also carried in the wing. 
The engine is equipped with a Bijur electric starter. One 
hundred and twenty-five horsepower is considered ample 
power and, in a flight from Clover Field to Fresno, the plane 
went to 12,000 ft. over the Sierra Madrc range and averaged 
90 m-p.li. The range of the monoplane is 300 mi. and its 
service ceiling is 17,000 ft. In developing the design account 
has been taken of the mountain and desert flying so ncccssaiy 
in California and other Western States, and a low landing 
speed of 30 m.p.h. lias been obtained. 

A Cantilever Wing 

The wing is a semi-cantilever type, using the Gottengcn 
387 wing section and is built in one piece, both beams con- 
tinuing clear through the wing span. The beams are of box 
construction, spruce caps and plywood siding, giving full 
cantilever strength. The webs are semi-built up, and the 
profile is cut out of plywood and a truss built on of plywood 
strips. The cap strips, of Vi in. by V4 in. ash, run clear 
around the web on each side. Plywood is formed around the 
nose of the wing, forming a cellular construction to the beam. 
Complete compression bracing is carried out through the wing 
by double wires and box webs. The wing fittings continue 


over the beam in strap form, and the internal wiring is taken 
from these fittings. The wing is covered with Grade A linen 
and Nitrate of Aluminum pigment dope. 

The ailerons are a streamline form section, which docs not 
conform to the wing section, and gives much quicker action 
Ilian otherwise, and arc said to offer splendid control at low 
speeds, which makes the machine very easy to land. 



The Montee Monoplane, shotving the installation of the Hall-Scoti L4 
engine of 125 hp. 


The fuselage is of the conventional stick and wire type, with 
plywood cockpit covering and fairing, padded with leather 
and covered i'l over with liner.. The engine cowling is No. 
Idga. aluminum, completely covering the entire engine. 

The suspension struts to the wings are streamlined with a 
lifting airfoil section. 

SPECIFICATIONS 




See 



Mechanism of the Savagc-Bramsoii Anti-Stall Gear 


The actual mechanism of the gear itself is very simple, and 
consists essentially of a cylinder and piston with rigid con- 
necting rod attached to the joy-stick, and n double-acting 
pneumatic relay mechanism, in principle similar to that em- 
ployed in organs, etc., while a small release valve, operated 
by a vane, completes the equipment. One of the sketches 
shows the apparatus insalled in the machine. 


Last week, Aviation published details of the. new Savagc- 
II ramson anti-stall device recently demonstrated in this coun- 
try, for the prevention of accidental stalling in airplanes. 
Since this device will be of the greatest interest to flying 
readers, a more detailed description of the actual mechanism 
of the apparatus is published below. — Ed. 


Pneumatic Operation 

Normally, the pneumatie relay is in the “up” position, kept 
there by a small adjustable leak, which admits air under 
pressure, from a reservoir mounted in the fuselage,, to the 
underside of the flexible diaphragm. There are two tubes, 
the upper one communicating with the reservoir, while the 
lower tube communicates, via tubes inside the wing of the 
aeroplane, with the vane-operated release valve. The latter 
is mounted on one of the intcrplane struts, and it will be seen 
that, not only can its relative incidence be altered, but also 
the number of degrees through which the vane moves before 
the release valve is opened, so that very fine adjustment is 
possible. The vane is set to operate at an angle of incidence 
slightly below the stalling angle, and, with the adjustment 
provided, it is possible to vary within quite wide limits the 
number of degrees before stalling, at which the mechanism 
comes into operation. 


Prevents Plane Reaching Stall 
When the machine approaches the stalling angle, or rather 
the angle at which the relay is set to operate, the wind strikes 
the lower surface of the vane, which consequently lifts and 
opens the release valve. The pressure below the flexible 


diaphragm then drops to atmospheric and the pneumatic 
relay moves into the “down” position. The pressure from 
the reservoir then reaches the cylinder and pushes the piston 
hack, giving the connecting rod communicating to the joy- 
stick a sharp blow which pushes the stick forward. By suit- 
ably choosing the pressure in the reservoir, the size of piston, 
and the distance below the joy-stick pivot at which the piston 
is attached, any desired pressure can be exerted on the joy- 
stick. In practice, this pressure should be so adjusted that 
the pilot can overcome it should he so desire, but tile sharp 
blow is quite unmistakable, and cannot possibly pass un- 
noticed by the pilot. 

With the control stick forward, the airplane again reaches 
the angle at which the vane moves down and closes the release 
valve and, when the pressure on the under side of the 
diaphragm move's the relay valve into the “up” position, the 
cylinder once more communicates with the atmosphere. 





Cap!. Rene Fonclf the famous French Air Ace, 
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The New Air Mail Contracts 


Eight Neiv Air Mail Contracts Awarded 


F URTHER extension of the Air Mail Service of the United 
States was assured as a result of the action of Post- 
i master General New in awarding the contracts to pri- 
vate corporations to operate air mail service on five of the 
eight commercial routes for which bids were recently opened 
at the Postofficc Department. The contracts awarded were 

designed to supplement the air mail service already being 
furnished between New York and the Pacific coast and inter- 
mediate points. 

The route from Chicago to Saint Paul and Minneapolis, on 
which there was no award, it is announced, will be advertised 
as soon as practicable by the Department. There was no 
award on the proposed route from Seattle, Wash., to Los 
Angeles, the bid of Vern C. Corst being still under consider- 
ation. Neither was there any award on the route from Chi- 
cago to Birmingham, Ala., and the Department is not pre- 
pared at this time to say what action it will take with reference 
to this route. 

The Contractors 


The successful bidders on the five routes, together with the 
names of those who were unsuccessful, for the reasons given, 
follow : 

Boston to New York via Hartford — The successful bidder 
is Colonial Air lines, Inc., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Chicago to Saint Paul and Minneapolis- — No i 


Elko to Pasco — The successful bidder is Walter T. Varney 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

Seattle, Wash, to Los Angeles — The bid of Vem C. Corst is 


Need for Reliability 


In making the awards, Postmaster General New made the 
following statement: 

“The awarding of contracts this day for the carrying of the 
mail by air transport over five routes in widely separated 


sections of the country marks an epoch in the history of the 
American post office. Upon the result of the enterprise this 
day entered upon depends the future of aerial transport in 
the United States. Because of the importance of the subject 
and because it is the first time the Department has had this 
problem before it, the Postmaster General has been partic- 
ularly careful and has exhausted every means to investigate 
and critically scrutinize every bid offered and every bidder 
that lias submitted a tender. In the exercise of this care I 
have had in mind the protection of aviation, as well as the 
obviously necessary protection of the postal service. I have 
found that certain bids should not and can not be considered. 
It would he a most unfortunate experiment to establish air 
mail lines upon a basis so insecure that their actual abandon- 
ment would lie highly probable, if not actually certain. I 
have required that every bidder should satisfy this Depart- 
ment that it has immediately available the means necessary to 

been rejected because those offering them have either failed or 
declined to make financial statements that entitle them to 
consideration. Fair promises and high hopes on the part of 
the bidders must give way to the consideration of cold facts 
and actualities. The accident to Pilot Ames in the Govern- 
ment that it has immediately available the means necessary to 
perienced would certainly make it appear that private air 
mail contractors must have the organization, experience and 
financial resources to reduce the possibility of risk to a mini- 
mum. This is not a question of bargain counter competition. 

“For these reasons I have seen fit to exercise the most ex- 
treme care in scrutinizing bids and making these awards.” 


Another Route to be Opened 

On October 9 Postmaster General New announced that the 
Department is forwarding to postmasters concerned copies of 
an advertisement and blank forms for the purpose of inviting 
proposals for the operation of a contract air mail route 
between Chicago, 111., via LaCrosse, Wis., to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

When the contracts were first announced by the Postmaster 
General for the operation of several air mail routes through- 
out the eountry, there was no award made in the case of the 
Chicago, Minneapolis route for the reason that the terms 
submitted by the bidders — the National Air Transport, Inc. 
of Chicago and the General Airways system, Inc. of New 
York, did not meet the specifications of the Department. 

The Department, therefore, is readvertising, with the added 
provision in the advertisement that during the part of the 
year when the daylight hours are shorter, the schedule may 
be retarded so as to permit daylight flying over the entire 
route or contractors will be permitted to fly via such a course 
enroute bewteen Chicago and LaCrosse as may be adapted 
for night flying. 

Bids for this route will be accepted by the Department up- 
until Decebmer 8. 

The Postmaster General also announced today that new 
bids will be called for on the proposed air mail route between 
Chicago, 111., to Birmingham, Ala., by way of Indianapolis, 
Ind., Louisville, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn. There was no 
award in this case when the contracts for the several routes 
were made, the bid of the General Airways System, Inc. of 
New York, the only one received, being rejected because the 
concern could not furnish satisfactory evidence with the De- 
partment as to its financial responsibility to make the route 

Bids for this route will be received by the Department up 
to Dec. 8. 
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New .50 Anti-Aircraft Gun Tested 

Latest Browning Machine Gun Fires Two Ounce Bullet Five Miles 


A FTER a delay caused by hazy weather, the tests of the 
new Browning .50 anti-aircraft machine gun took place 
at Fort Tildcn, New York, on Sept. 17. 

The observers included Admiral C. F. Hughes of Wash- 
ington, Major Gen. Frank W. Coe, Chief of Coast Artillery; 
Major Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Ser- 
vice; Brig. Gen. J. W. Joyce of the Ordnance Department, 
Comdr. Kenneth Whiting of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 
and Brig. Gen. Dion Williams of the Marine Corps. 

Two targets were shot away and on two others five and 
three hits, respectively, were scored by gunners of the Sixty- 
second Coast Artillery. More than eighteen thousand rounds 
of ammunition were fired. The firing marked the culmination 
of the war games which the Const Artillery has been conduct- 
ing for the past four months, in conjunction with the Army 
Air Service. 

Details of Hits 

Battery E, under the command of Capt. Ernest R. Percy, 
shot down its first target after only 2 min. 24 sec. of actual 
firing, with 4,015 rounds of ammunition used. The target 
was traveling at 70 m.p.li. at an altitude of 2,100 ft. 

Battery F, under Capt. Joseph Twyman, shot down its first 
target after three courses had been fired. Inside of 54 sec. 
the cable had been snapped, and the target had been brought 
down into the sea after 1,600 rounds were fired. Another 
target was put out at altitudes of front 1,000 to 1,850 ft. 
This time four minutes of actual firing were required, and 
7,400 rounds were discharged. Three hits were registered, 
it was later discovered. 

Praises Work of Men 

Summation of Results 

In his statement Major General Hagood praised the air- 
men from Mitchel Field who had been acting as the “enemy” 
in towing the targets. “They have performed very arduous, 
gallant and hazardous service, especially in night flying over 
unknown ground without lights,” the General stated. “The 
artillery has worked long and hard and has accomplished its 
mission in a manner that has been commended by the Chief 
of Coast Artillery and others in high authority.” 

General Hagood said that the practical results of the test 

1. It has been shown that for bombers flying straight 
courses and at constant altitudes, a three-inch gun battery of 
four guns can count on at least one vital hit, if the bomber 
comes within 5,000 yd. range and under 10,000 ft. altitude. 

2. That for planes flying at ranges not greater than 1,000 
yd. and not to exceed 3,000 ft. altitude, a machine gun battery 
of eight guns can probably count on at least one vital hit 
if the plane is flying an irregular course; that this probability 
is reduced to practical certainty if the plane follows a regu- 
lar course at a constant altitude. 

3. That the searchlights and listening devices can pick up 
planes at night with their motors either running or cut off, 
in at least 50 per cent of the trys, under favorable weather 
conditions. 

4. That while anti-aircraft does not insure a positive or 
force observation planes to altitudes too high to effectively 
will force aircraft to change its present bombing tactics and 
will greatly reduce the effectiveness of the attacks. It will 
force observation planes to altitudes too high to effectively 

5. That there should be and can be close cooperation and 
mutual confidence between the aircraft and the anti-aircraft, 
as in the ease of the Navy and the land defenses. Both arms 
are greatly in need of further development. The anti-aircraft 
is not and cannot be a competitor of the air service in na- 
tional defense. It can only play a secondary r61e; an essen- 
tial role, but one that should in no way interfere with or 


retard the development of the air service, either army, navy 

6. That anti-aircraft guns, particularly the three-inch guns, 
proved to be more effective than had been expected by ad- 
vocates of the anti-aircraft artillery. 

The Coast Artillery Corps this summer have been allowed 
to count as direct hits all shells which burst in a hypothetical 
target. 

Under these conditions new records have been made by 
which an efficiency far greater than that developed in wartime 
was claimed. General Patrick, it is reported, protested 
against permitting the gunners such latitude in their calcu- 
lations, denying vigorously that all shots in such a large area 
would destroy enemy planes. 


Courtesies to Visiting Aviators 

Throe American cities, evincing unusual interest in aviation, 
have inaugurated the policy of extending all possible cour- 
tesies to visiting aviators. The Chambers of Commerce of 
these three cities — Muskogee, Okla., Little Rock, Ark., and St. 
Joseph, Mo.— have issued cards in the form of a vest pocket 
folder to Air Sen-ice officers, said cards entitling the holder 

cafe sen-ice and amusements. 

The card issued by the Chamber of Commerce of Little 
Rock contains the following introduction on the second page : 

“We arc heartily in sympathy with the U. S. Air Service 
in their aim to build up an adequate National Air Defense 
for our country and encourage commercial aviation. 

“There is no adequate defense against air attack except a 
counter air attack, and it is incumbent upon us to maintain 
supremacy of the air. 

“The hospitality of the people of Little Rock, Arkansas, is 
extended to all aviators.” 

Holders of the card are given special rates at the Marion, 
LaFayette, New Merchants, Capital and Gleason hotels; free 
meals at the Peacock Tea Room, Rose Trellis Tea Room and 
Steve Felton’s cafe; free admissions to the Capitol, Gem, 
Royal, Palace and Majestic theaters; to the baseball games at 
Kavanaugh Field; to the Country Club and Golf Links; to 
Willow Beach and White City,, both amusement resorts where 
dancing, boating, swimming and golf may be indulged in; 
to the Y.M.C.A., with its gymnasium and swimming pool 
privileges; and to the various civic clubs of the city. 

The introduction on the card issued by the Muskogee 
Chamber of Commerce is as follows: 

"The heart of Muskogee is in the promotion and encour- 
agement of the United States Air Service. The entire 
citizenship holds the highest respect for the officers and en- 
listed men. In no community do they stand in higher esteem. 
For over three years these cards have been issued to Visiting 
Aviators as indicative of her lack of selfishness and as evi- 
dence of the hospitality of her people.” 

Special rates are given at the Severs, Turner, Huber, 
Muskogee, Plaza and Baltimore Hotels; a twenty per cent 
discount from listed prices at the Puritan and Quaker Cafds; 
free entry to the Broadway, Palace, Strand, Yale and Or- 
pheum theaters, to all league games at Athletic Park ; to the 
plieum theatres, to all league games at Athletic Park; to the 
at Stem Beach ; to the facilities of the Y. M. C. A. and to all 
the civic clubs. 

At St. Joseph, Mo., the visiting aviator is given free entry 
to the Lyceum, Electric, Orpheum, Royal, Empress, Colonial 
and Tootle Theaters; to the St. Joseph baseball park, and the 
courtesies of the St. Joseph Country Club, Highlands Golf 
Club and Elks' Club. Special rates are given by the Robi- 
doux, St. Francis, St. Charles, Jerome and Mctropole hotels. 
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Modern Speed Photography 

Aerial Photographs Transmitted by Wire Within a Few Minutes 
of Being Taken 


The scientific development of aerial photography and the 
transmittal of photographs by telephone was given its most 
critical test on Oct 2, 1925, when photographs were taken 
at Fort Leavenworth, Ivans., by personnel of the Air Service, 
from planes, finished while in flight, dropped to the ground 
and transmitted simultaneously by long distance telephone to 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

The value of photographs both in time of war for the ob- 
taining and dissemination of military information, and in time 
of peace ns news items, depends primarily on the speed of dis- 
tribution. A photograph of enemy emplacements is useless 
if distributed a day late and news photographs have lost their 
news value completely if they cannot be exhibited until a 
week has passed. 

Two Phases of Work 


This problem of quickly obtaining photographs resolves 
itself into two distinct phases— first getting the photographs 
developed and finished as quickly as possible after the expos- 
ure is made, and second, distributing the photographs over 
long distances, to numerous points, without delay. 

On the first phase, the Army Air Service at its experimental 
station at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, has for some time 
been carrying on research on the quick production of photo- 
graphs. Heretofore photographs taken from airplanes had 
to be brought back to the base laboratory, the films taken to 
the dark room, developed, fixed, washed, dried and printed. 
The prints must also be developed, fixed, washed and dried 
before they are ready for inspection, interpretation and dis- 
tribution. 

But now in cooperation with the Research Laboratory of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., a new process of photography has 
been developed. In less than ten minutes the development 
and drying of the film is completed, and the product is more 
than an ordinary negative. Looked at on the face, it is a 
positive print ready for immediate study and interpretation. 
For the first print,’ the whole of the second step in the ordi- 
nary photographic processes is done away with. 

Held up to the light, however, the film will be seen to be 
still a negative and if duplicate prints are wanted they are 
made ill the usual way, using the film as an ordinary negative. 

The apparatus for developing the film lias been simplified 
and made compact enough to fit in the standard Air Service 
photographic airplane and the pictures are taken, developed 
and dried during flight. 


Developed on Plane 

Thus for quick photographic sendee the airplane flies out 
to the objective, the photographs are taken and are developed 
on the return trip. By the time the plane returns, the pic- 
tures are ready to be delivered. They are placed in a message 
tube, a light fibre tube carrying a cloth streamer, and arc 
dropped over the side of the plane to the ground, where, since 
the film is a positive by reflected light, they are immediately 
available for examination and study. Usually, in less than 
ten minutes after the exposure is made, the picture is being 
examined on the ground. 

As to the second phase— that of distribution over long dis- 

tances the problem of directly transmitting photographs 

electrically has been solved by the Engineers of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., and the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. The method involves three distinct steps; first, to 
translate the variations in light and shade in the photograph 
into fluctuations of an electric current; second, transmission 
of this current undistorted, over long distances; and third, 
translation of the current variations back into variations in 
the intensity of a light. . , 

Solution of the first step If the photo negative be rolled 


into a cylinder and mounted on a carriage which rotates, and, 
at the same time, moves forward with a screw motion, a fixed 
spot of light thrown on it will traverse the whole negative in 
the form of a long spiral, the light will pass through prac- 
tically nndiminished at the clear portions of the negative, but 
will be weakened at the dark portion, so that the transmitted 
light will fluctuate in brightness in exact accordance with the 
lights and shades of the negative. This light of varying 
brightness is transformed into a variable current by means 
of a “photo-electric cell.” This device consists of a vacuum 
tube with two electrodes, one of which the cathode, is metallic 
potassium. The potassium electrode gives off electrons when 
illuminated mid a current will flow in the circuit. This current 
is proportional to the brightness of the illumination and, 
therefore, if such a cell will be placed in the spot of light 
back of the negative, a variable current will flow in the cell 
circuit, the variations following exactly the brightness fluc- 
tuations of the light. This current, however, is too weak to 
be transmitted and also is direct current, and therefore not 
suitable for transmission over the present Bell Telephone 

Telegraphic Transmission 

Solution of the second step : — By means of the familiar 
vacuum tube amplifier the weak photo-electric current is am- 
plified. The fluctuations of this current are of low frequency 
(a few hundred cycles) and this low frequency current is 
impressed on a so-called carrier current of a frequency of 
about 1.100 cycles, in exactly the same manner that low fre- 
quency sound waves (audio frequency) are carried on the 
high or radio frequency waves. This modulated high fre- 
quency carrier wave is what is then transmitted over the 
ordinary commercial telephone lines. 

Reception of Picture 

Solution of the third step: — A device known as a “light 
valve” is now used at the receiving end to convert the varia- 
tions in the carrier wave back into light fluctuations, which 
are allowed to fall on an unexposed film moved in a spiral 
exactly corresponding to that taken by the original negative. 
The light valve consists of a magnet with a very small aper- 
ture between the poles. Back of the aperture is a light and 
in front of it, and exactly covering the opening, is a strip 
of metallic ribbon. If a current passes through the ribbon it 
will be deflected and part of the aperture uncovered. The 
amount of deflection of the ribbon is dependent on the amount 
of the current and consequently the light passing through the 
aperture will vary with the current. 

The incoming carrier wave is passed through the ribbon 
of the light valve and the fluctuating current is now back 
again into a fluctuating light, which falls on the film at the 
receiving end of the system. 

Wire Serves Double Purpose 

It i essential that the sending and receiving films move at 
exactly the same speed and this is accompl ished by an in- 
genious method of running both cylinders by impulse motor.-, 
controlled in speed by impulses sent out by a single tuning 
fork. The impulses from the fork are carried on a carrier 
wave of 400 cvelos over the same wire and the two carrier 
waves kept separate by electrical filters at the sending and 
receiving ends. ... 

The pictures transmitted are 5 by 7 in. m si/.c and require 
for actual transmission, apart from the developing, etc., of 
the films, about seven minutes. 

It will be seen that the quick work method of aerial pho- 
tography developed by the Air Service fits in perfectly with 
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the American Telephone and Telegraph method of transmitting 
the photographs. The picture dropped from the plane is at 
the same time a positive ready for immediate study, and a 
negative ready for transmission over the wire. 


Waco’s in Quantity Production 

Recently a prominent eastern member of the aircraft fra- 
ternity on viewing the factory and production facilities of the 
Advance Aircraft Company at Troy, Ohio, expressed aston- 
ishment at the size of the business which the demand for 
the Waco 9 three-place commercial plane had developed. And 
probably many others who are not closely in touch with this 
year’s demand for commercial and pleasure planes will ex- 
perience the same sensation upon reading the facts of the 
Waco production. 

The new model 9 was completed in April this year. It 
was so well received that the company has, since June, built 
and delivered to customers thirty planes. They are at present 
turning out one every two and a half days. By Jan. 1, their 
plans call for a schedule of a new plane each day. A total 
of 300 Waco 9’s is the production scheduled for 1926, and of 
this number approximately 50 per cent has been contracted 
for. 

Used in Transport Work 

An interesting fact is that the majority of sales of Waco 
9’s have been to those who wish to utilize the plane for trans- 
portation purposes and consider it a utility in this respect, 
while several have been sold for strictly pleasure flying. 

The list of distributors of Waco planes is growing rapidly. 
At present they include, with the territory covered: Eastern 
New York, Jack Casey, Burro Busses Co., Red Bank, N. J.; 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania in vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, Ludington Exhibition Co. of Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, Reisncr Aero Service, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Western New York and Pennsylvania around Erie, 
Great Lakes Airways Co., Erie, Pa.; Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, Aircraft Sales Co., 1009 McGee St., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Oklahoma, Aircraft Sales Co. of Oklahoma, Box 1925, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Illinois, Mid-West Airways Co., Monmouth, 
111.; North Carolina, Lloyd O. Yost, Palmyra, Pa. Additional 
territory is now being negotiated for by others. 

The two men to whom credit is due for the success of the 
Advance Aircraft Co. and the popularity of its planes, are 
C. T. Bruckner and E. Junkin, who have been engaged in 
aircraft work for nearly twelve years. They have a repu- 
tation for great conservatism. Their opinions regarding the 
outlook for commercial aviation during 1926, coupled with the 
fact that they are successlul manufacturers of commercial 
planes, should therefore cany considerable weight. Speaking 
for his partner and himself, Mr. Junkin recently predicted 
that commercial aviation during the coming year will increase 
approximately 100 per eent, at least in the production of 
small unit airplanes. 

Waco D’s were entered by the company and several owners 
in the principal meets tills fall, including the Ford Reliability 
Tour, the On to New York Race and other events on the Na- 
tional Air Races program. 


Boston-New York Air Mail Corporation 

Announcement was made on Sept. 21 of the formation of a 
$250,000 corporation under the name of Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Capt. L. L. Odell of Ford, Bacon and Davis, being its 
secretary. 

The purpose is to operate next year an evening mail and 
express service from Boston to New York to connect with 
the overnight air mail for Chicago. 

The schedule calls for planes leaving Boston at 7 p. m., 
reaching Hartford, Conn., at 8 and landing at Hadley Field, 
New Brunswick, N. J., the Eastern air mail terminal, at 9 :30. 

Major Lorillard Spencer is president; Irving W. Bullard, 
vice president of the Merchants’ Bank of Boston, and J. T. 
Trippe, who operates an air line in Central America, are vice 
presidents; Sherman M. Fairchild, president of the Fairchild 
Aerial Camera Corporation, is treasurer. No stock is to be 
sold to the public. 


Air Mail Stays at Omaha 

Attempts of Postmaster General New to move headquarters, 
of the Air Mail Service from Omaha, Nebr., back to Wash- 
ington have been frustrated by -Controller General McCarl. 

Finding that location of the headquarters in Omaha was a 
“mistake,” the Postmaster General decided to move it t» 
Washington for closer supervision by the Post Office Depart- 

When the question was submitted to the controller general,. 
McCarl decided the move could not be made unless the sal- 
aries of the headquarters personnel could be paid out of 
appropriations for the District of Columbia in the Post Office- 
Department. 

“It would not be permissible,” said McCarl, “to transfer- 
to the District of Columbia the administrative field force of 
the Airplane Mail Service and continue the payment of the- 
personnel under the appropriation for the Airplane Mail' 
Service.” 

Plans Stopped for Time 

At the Post Office Department it was said that McCarl's. 
decision put an end temporarily at least, to efforts to move- 
file headquarters to Washington. 

How the department found it had been a mistake to place 
headquarters in Omaha was explained by Postmaster General’ 
New in his letter to the controller general, in part as follows : 

“The administrative office was continued in Washington 
without interruption until Oct. 1, 1924, when, in the nature- 
of an experiment, it was moved to Omaha, Nebr., leaving in 
Washington several clerks and radio operators. This experi- 
ment was made for the reason that it was believed that Omaha,. 
Nebr., would bo the center of operations of the transconti- 
nental route and later tire feeder routes to it, and it was be- 
lieved for this reason that this experiment and arrangement, 
would be far more advantageous to the Air Mail Service. 

Practically a full year's experience in this respect has- 
demonstrated that a mistake was made and that the entire 
force of the Air Mail Service should be located in Wash- 

Tliinks Step Advisable 

“The question now arises as to whether or not it would be 
permissible to return that part of the force which is now at 
Omaha to the Post Office Department headquarters building- 
at Washington, D. C. 

“There can be no question in my opinion as to the advis- 
ability of bringing this office back to headquarters here in 
order to have closer general supervision over the adminis- 
trative end of that particular branch of the service. I believe* 
it would not only be beneficial to the Post Office Department, 
but to the General Accounting Office as well. It is my pur- 
pose, without objection from you, to change the headquarters 
of this organization to Washington, effective on or about Oct. 
1, with the definite idea in view of requesting specific legis- 
lation in the next appropriation act, authorizing the employ- 
ment of the necessary personnel in the District of Columbia- 
in connection with this activity. 

“I would be pleased to receive some expression from you 
as to whether or not this program meets with your approval.”* 


Bristol Light-plane Engines at Munich 

The lend which Great Britain has obtained in the develop- 
ment of small aero-engines for light airplanes has been demon- 
strated on several occasions at Continental meetings for small 
aircraft. The Bristol Aeroplane Company now report another 
success at the International Flvmg Competitions at Munich. 

A telegram received by the Bristol Company from 
Munich states that on Sept. 15 the first prizes in the speed and’ 
height competitions were gained by the light airplane entered’ 
by the constructor, Messerchmitt, and piloted by Carl Cro- 
neiss. This machine was fitted with a British-built Bristol 
Cherub engine. The company points out that at every flying 
meeting during the past two years where aircraft fitted with 
this engine have competed they have gained first awards, and 
it will be recalled that the Cherub scored a large number of 
successes at the August meeting of the Royal Aero Club at 
Lympne. This result was gained as' a result of the intensive 
development of the engine by Roy Fedden, the designer, based 
on the experience gained at the Lympne trials in 1924. 
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LIGHT PLANES AND GLIDERS 

Edited by Edmund T. Allen 


Induced Drag Again 

The following letter from a reader of Aviation is of gen- 
eral interest and, with its answer, is published because of the 
popular misconception often arising about the subject of 
induced drag. 

Dear Mr. Allen : 

I would like to ask a question which I find no means of 
answering for myself from acquaintances or from books at 
our local library. You have mentioned induced drag in many 

span, and yet you also said it was proportional to the weight 
of the airplane. I cannot understand how drag, which means 
the resistance to forward motion can have anything to do with 
the plan form of the wing or with the weight, since the plan 

right angles to drag and can necessarily have no component 
in the drag direction. If a simple explanation could be given, 
I would very much appreciate hearing it. 


There are several articles and reports dealing with induced 
drag. One is called “General Biplane Theory” by Max 
Hunk; N'.A.C.A., Washington. Another is by the originator 
of the theory of indneed drag, Professor Prandtl, also pub- 
lished by the N.A.C.A. One is called “Vorticism in Aero- 
nautics” by W. H. Sayers. 

It is not true that the induced drag of an airplane is de- 


brings into use the biplane theory. This may be explained 
by assuming that the energy which must be used to overcome 
the induced drag is expended in giving a downward velocity 
V to the mass of air St included in a cylinder whose axis is 
the line of flight, whose diameter is the span of the wing, 
and whose cross-sectional area is then ss’. This energy will 

be equal to — MV‘, and it is obviously desirable to produce 

the lift by making the Mass (which occurs to the first power 
only) as large as possible, and the downward Velocity im- 
parted to it as small as possible (since it is squared). 

If the elements of lift are separated by a certain gap G, 
the cross-sectional area of the cylinder of air is increased by 
the area GS. As the gap is increased the mass of air affected 
is correspondingly increased and the downward velocity re- 
quired to produce a given lift reaction is decreased. Carried 
to the theoretical limit of the concept, the line of infinite span 
would require zero downward velocity and the induced drag 
would in like manner approach zero. Or, with a given span, 
an increasing gap would call into play an increasing mass 

of air which would cause the induced drag to approach 

t' tl t f tl I. f | 

monoplane may be reduced to approximately one-fonrth bv 



The Daimler L2I lightplane mhich mas first in Class A of the Cerman Rundflag 


pendent on the plan form. It is the front elevation and the 
weight which determines induced drag for any given speed. 
It is proportional to span squared divided by weight squared, 
with a constant in the denominator depending on the number 
of wings (i. e. whether monoplane, biplane, etc.), the gap, 
and the velocity. The easiest way of visualizing it is to 
imagine that the airplane in flying level is like a man walking 
in loose sand which slips down and bnck with every step. The 
sand, like the air gives way under the weight, and the man 
must constantly climb in his own “downwash.” Obviously 
■the amount of thi3 “drag,” — for anything which produces 
disturbance or turbulance will be done at the expense of energy 
and will manifest itself as drag, — will depend on the weight 
which the foot in sand or the wing in air must support, and 
its span at right angles to the direction of its motion. 

The mathematical analysis is based on the concept of the 
lifting line, i. e., the front view of a wing of zero parasite 
•drag. The induced drag is then dependent on the lift (or 
weight) per unit of span. 

Dividing the induced drag between two superimposed lines 


constant span and ueight it may be reduced approximately 
one-third by using a biplane of generous gap. 

The difficulty in design is obviously that one cannot keep 
the weight constant as one increases the span, in the one case, 
and that as one adds another wing to reduce the induced drag 
in the other case, one must add parasite drag in the form 
of added struts and wires or additional “profile drag” in 
thickening up the wing the house the structure inside it. 
The nature of the compromise that is eventually reached is a 
measure of success in light plane design, for the power re- 
quired to overcome induced drag may be as much as one-half 
the total drag, and its reduction is of vital importance where 
efficient flight is desired. That these factors arc not appreci- 
ated by amateur designers is only too plain when one looks 
at the small spans on small-powered aircraft. Where one has 
unlimited power and its waste is unimportant, one can afford 
to neglect induced drag as one can neglect parasite. In light 
planes, however, its appreciation is a measure of progress in 
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HUFF, DALAND BOMBER 

Wins 

DETROIT NEWS AIR TRANSPORT TROPHY 

Leading a Field of Twelve 
Machines of other Makes 

The Huff, Daland XLB the Winner this Race 
is 

The Fastest Single Engine Bomber in the World 


HUFF, DALAND & CO. 

Inc. 

Bristol, Pa. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and U. S. Naoy. 
Aircraft for every requirement. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAY 


Monmouth News 

By Ralph B. Eclcley 

The Mid-West Airways Corporation has been appointed as 
distributor for the Waco airplane, one of the best new com- 
mercial machines on the market, for the state of Illinois in- 
cluding Chicago and Cook county. Officials of the local 
company recently concluded a contract with the Advance 
Aircraft Co., of Troy, Ohio, builders of the plane, for the 
state rights. Delivery on the first plane has been promised 
by Oct. 25. Numerous inquiries have already been received 
and a good spring sale is anticipated. 

Four army DeHaviland planes, from Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, 111., stopped to re-fuel at the government field here 
on Tuesday, Sept. 28. The planes were enroutc to St. Joe, 
Mo., where they were to make a two day stay, before going 
on to Ft. Leavenworth and Fort Riley, Kan. In the planes 
were Lieutenants Hickey, Bachus, Hart, Paul, Johnson and 
Peterson. 

Three planes belonging to the Mid-West company flew to 
Moline on Tuesday. Sept. 28, to be present when the planes 
in the Ford Reliability Tour stopped there. Nine local air 
fans made the trip. 

The first stage of the radio beacon work at the Air Mail 
Development Field has been completed, according to Carl 
Hcmpel, assistant tadio engineer, who is in charge of the 
work. The initial work has been pronounced a success and 
a new project, using an 87 m. wave length, will be started 


at once. The original beacon transmitter' was operated on 
807 and 1050 m. 

The Mid-West company recently purchased a New Swallow 
from the Alexander Aircraft Co. of Denver, Colo. John 
Livingston took delivery of the plane at Denver and flew it 
home. It is being used for general passenger work. 


Opening of New Flying Field at Irvington, Va. 

The flying field at Irvington, Va., established through the 
patriotic efforts of Colonel Newbill, Retired, was the scene 
of great activity on the morning of Sept. 7. From the north, 
east, south and west came DH’s, Sperry Messengers, Co4’s, 
“Jennys,” and many other types of planes. The Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps were all represented by planes, officers and 
men. The delegation from Langley Field, Va., consisted of 
seven DH’s, one C04 and eleven JNSl’s. Ten of the JNSl’s 
were under the command of Capt. Louis Boutwell of the Mas- 
sachusetts National Guard, and were flown by National 
Guard officers on duty at Langley Field. A benediction was 
offered, a few short speeches were made, and the field ac- 
cepted for use of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, by 
Colonel Clagett, representing Major-General Patrick. After 
formalities, luncheon was served. Fried chicken, and every- 
thing that goes with it and more, made up the menu. In the 
afternoon aerial maneuvers in the vicinity of the field were 
conducted, and a dance in the evening rounded out the day, 
most pleasantly spent among most hospitable people, all of 
whom are Air Service enthusiasts. 



THE WACO NINE 


THE PRODUCTION OF WACOS IS THE LARGEST PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES IN AMERICA 
WE ST11.L HAVE OPEN SOME ATTRACTIVE TERRITORY FOR QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS 
THERE IS A REASON FOR THE REMARKABLE DEMAND FOR WACOS 

SHALL WE SEND THE BOOKLET I 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO. - Troy, Ohio 
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St. Louis News 

By R. C. Donovan 

The week of Sept. 26 was rather a rotten week at St. 
Louis field ns it rained most of the time. Most of the 
employees of the Robertson Aircraft Corp. are divided ill 
their opinion, some believing that it was Dan Robertson’s 
fault in leaving his newly varnished Canuck struts and 
tail surface out where silver dust could get on them and 
others believing that it was the silverers fault in not looking 
around and seeing where the silver was going to. Anyway, 
most of the employees believe it was Dan s fault and Dan 
and his help helper and maybe, one or two others, believe 
that it was the silverers fault. Still, the struts and tail 
surfaces will have to be repainted and rovnrnished. 

The Robertson Aircraft Corp. is assembling its Orioles and 
DH’s for the mail contract. They are certainly beautiful. 

We regret to announce that three different species of bugs, 
nuts, lunatics or anything you wish to call them have been 
discovered at the field. They have hitherto been unclassified 
by the great Cy Caldwell. First, there is the love insect, of 
which there are two good specimens, one much better than 
the other. (Note 1 — these are genuine specimens). Then, there 
is one very excellent Oriole bug which does nothing but rave 
about Orioles. We claim that there is only one specimen 
of the third type to be found in the wide world. This is the 
DH bug. He goes crazy over DH’s, even rushing from his 
work to see them go overhead. We believe that this is the 
only an original DH bug (Note 2 — the Oriole bug and DII 
insect arc continually at war over the merits of the different 
machines. 

Three Travel Aire and one Laird visited the field during 
the past week and Eddie Stinson was here with his Junkers. 

This Sunday, the writer, with Dan Robertson, went over to 
the new Fail-mount race track, where Dan made an excellent 
landing in a rather soft field. 


Last Sunday Ben Liclity took A1 Meuse over the city for 
a parachute drop, which was made exactly in the center of 
the field. This was Ben’s first experience of this kind as 
before this he lias lived a safe and sane flyers’ life. 


From Steamer to Shore by Plane 

Lieut. Col. W. A. Bishop, the Canadian ace, who was 
'officially credited with having brought down seventy-two 
German planes, has achieved a new distinction by being the 
first person to be landed by airplane from a steamer coming 
in to New York. Lieut. Col. Bishop came to New York on 
the Berengaria to attend the Air Races. He was met at 
Quarantine by Capt. Eddie Riekenbacker, the American ace. 
A navy motor launch in command of Lieuts. John W. Leman 
and W. T. Miller conveyed the two fliers to a Vougiit plane 
piloted by Lieut. Comdr. E. 0. McConnell. In this he was 
taken to Glen Cove, L. I., where he is staying at the home 
of Henry P. Davison. 

Berlin Airport Reorganized 

The Berlin Air Port Co., which controls the Tempelhofer 
Feld in Berlin and is the center of the German Commercial 
Air Service, is under process of reorganization. Under the 
old arrangements, 75 per cent of the shares were held by the 
city ol Berlin and 25 per cent by the Ministiy of Transport. 
In the new scheme the City of Berlin will retain 52 per cent, 
and the remaining 48 per cent will be divided between Prussia 
and the Reich. Prussia has hitherto not taken an active part 
in financing the various semi-official air lines, but has re- 
ported meteorological reports and police service. 

The long negotiations witn the Turkish Government have 
been successful and the Junkers Company will practically 
dominate the service from Turkey to North Europe. A new 
air service has been established in Bale, operating between 
Bale, Manheim and Frankfurt, with landings at Freiburg 
and Baden-Baden. 


STANDARD J1 AIRPLANES 

UNTIL NOV. I, 1 925 

We will sell New Standards, less Motor at $650.00. Deliveries will be made in 
sequence as orders are received. Act quickly as we only have a limited number that we 
want to dispose of at this price. Wire or mail your order with one-third deposit. 
The stock of Standards in the country is getting very low. By next summer they will be 
hard to get at any price. Place your order now and we will make delivery any time 
up to May 1, 1926. No storage will be charged on your ship. Quick action will 
assure you a good ship next summer. You will never buy one cheaper. These ships 
have never been flown. 

New Catalogue Read p for Mailing. Write for One 
Special Bargains on OX5 — OXX6 and Hisso Parts 

NICHOLAS -BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 

MARSHALL, MISSOURI 

LARGEST STDCK IN THE UNITE E STATES 
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Fort Worth, Texas 


By Geo. F. Bischof 


Fort Worth now has a landing field of 100 acres 4 mi. 
North ot the center ot the business district. At present the 
field is being leased from the city but the lease carries a five 
year option for the purchase of the property and it is hoped 
that this can be brought about within the required time. 
Courtesy cards are being printed for visiting pilots and these 
have a map on the back showing the exact location of the 
field. At the present time the government has a man stationed 
at the field to take care of any government ships landiug 
there. Fifty-three government planes landed on the field 
in one day in September the writer taking charge of trans- 
portation for the men to and from the city. The flying club 
gave the airmen a luncheon, which seemed to go off success- 
fully, although the arrangements were made in just a few 


The Fort Worth Flying Club now has 50 members fully 
paid up. Of these 17 are fliers and six own their own ships. 


Fort Wayne News 

By M. K. Riddick 

Paul Hobrock recently made a trip to Brcckenridge, Mich., 
and brought back one of the Jenneys advertised in Aviation. 
He was much pleased with the ship and the treatment he 

The Ford trophy tour has come and gone. A big crowd was 
present and the weather was good. Everybody was pleased 
and a very different atmosphere prevailed than at St. Louis 
and Dayton. Ford’s big ship attracted more attention than 
the Fokker and Junkers. 

In taking off, it seemed that the Junkers were the slowest — 
then came Ford's ship and the Curtiss Carrier Pigeon. It is, 
however, difficult to judge such things exactly and the planes 
were differently loaded. The rest, Wacos, Swallows, Laird, 


Mercury Jr. and Travel Airs, gave average take off per- 
formance. It seems that they are all sacrificing take off ability 
and that a good OXX Standard would have beaten any of 
them in quickness of get away. 

The Mercury Jr. sat alongside the Ford plane. It looks 
like a toy by comparison, yet it would perhaps carry two 
thirds of the load and it looks as if biplanes were the thing 
after all. The Fokker plane with its three Wright engines 
totalling GOO li.p, took off with surprising speed. 

One buyer made the rounds and was unable to find any 
manufacturer with a ship for immediate delivery! 


Conscientiously Observing Sabbath 

J. W. Hunt, of the Hunt Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio, was 
bound to the grand jury of Auglaize County by Squire B. G. 
Belcher of St. Maiys on a charge of operating an airplane 
for profit on Sunday. 

The charge was preferred by L. E. Frey, living in the 
vicinity of a flying field operated by the Dayton man at St. 
Marys. Frey in his warrant claims that Hunt did not ‘con- 
scientiously’ observe the Sabbath in taking passengers for 
rides in his airplane on Sundav. 

Hunt made the flights to advertise building lots as well 
as his plans for an airway route between Dayton and St. 
Marys. He pleaded not guilty in a hearing before Squire 
Belcher and was bound to the grand jury. 


French Flier Held by Germans 

Dieudonne Coste, the French aviator whose machine crashed 

from Etampcs to Bagdad, was released on Sept. 30 and re- 
turned to France. Coste was held a virtual prisoner at 
Froiberg-Im-Breisgau after the crash and was finally released 
only after paying a fine of 5,000 gold marks for flying over 
German territory without permission. 



WACOS READY FOR DELIVERY 


NEW WACO NINES 

Ready for Delivery at Pine Valley, N. J. Flying Field 

LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

820 ATLANTIC BLD., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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New York Department Store Sells Planes. 

John Wannmakor has opened up an aeronautical depart- 
ment. The first plane to be put on exhibition is a Stout Air 
Pullman which was flown from the Ford Airport at Detroit. 
The plane landed at Curtis Field. Long Island on Oct. S after 
a flight of four and one half hours from Cleveland where it 
had stopped to refuel. The plane was on exhibition at the 
field for a couple of days during the air races and was then 
dismantled, trucked to New York and set up in the store. 

The pilot, Leroy Manning, delivered a personal letter to 
Rodman Wanamaker written by Henry Ford, who said: 

“We take great pleasure in knowing that the first Ford- 

Wannmaker. Having in mind that the first Ford car delivered 
in the New York district went to your company, we want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate your firm on the wonder- 
ful progressivencss that has always been shown, and we wish 

prosperity.” 

The Wanamaker Store is also studying the possibility of 
establishing a passenger and express service between New 
York and Florida. Ford planes would be used and engineers 
of the Ford Motor Company are now seeking suitable landing 
fields between the two points. 


San Diego News 

Mr. Goddard, owner of the Bird Aircraft Co. has com- 
pleted a three place cabin OX5 plane fitted with a Clark “Y” 
wing curve. The plane flew so fast in the tests that the cowl- 
ing blew off much to the surprise of Mr. Goddard’s nose. 
The plane seemed to fly most successfully in spite of this 

The foreman of the Ryan Airline shop is building a glider 
using the same wing curve, said curve being very popular on 
the West Coast. It is rumored that if the glider is a success 
that it will probably be fitted with a four place cabin and 
run between Los Angeles and San Diego on a regular schedule. 

The Ryan Airline are fitting up a Liberty motored Dougins 
for passenger service between Los Angeles and Tin Juan 
during the racing season. It is rumored that the plane will 
carry twelve passengers and that a buffet lunch will be served 


Tokyo — Paris 

On Sept. 26, Major Abe and Mr. Kawachi, who wore flying 
from Tokyo to Paris and London on two Japanese-built Brcguet 
XIX biplanes (400 li.p. Lorraine-Dietricli engines), flew from 
Berlin to Strasbourg in 5 hr. 40 min., in very bad weather. 

They were welcomed on landing by the French civil and 
military authorities. 

On Sept. 28 they arrived at Le Bourgct, having flown from 
Strasbourg in three hours, accompanied by an escort of French 
military aeroplanes. They were greeted on arrival by M. 
Laurent Eynac, the French Under-Secretary of State for Air, 
and a large crowd of interested spectators. 

The flight was organized by the Japanese newspaper Asaki, 
by way of returning the visit made by Captain Pelletier Doisy 
to Tokyo last year. 

Following is their itinerary: — 

July 25, Tokyo — Osaka, 450 kms.; 27, Osaka — Tatchiarai, 
520 kms.; 28, Tatchiarai — Ilai-Ju, Corea, 850 kms. 

Aug. 2, Hai-Ju— Harbin, 900 km.; 3, Harbin— Chita, 1,350 
km.; 7, Chita— Verklme-Udinsk, 250 km.; 8, Verkhnc- 
Udinsk— Irkutsk, 450 km.; 10, Irkutsk— Krasnoyarsk, 1,350 
km. ; 13, Krasnoyarsk — Achinsk, 650 km. ; 15, Achinsk — Novo- 
Nikolayevsk, 500 km.; 16, Novo-Nikolayevsk — Kurgan, 1,180 
Ion.; 20, Kurgan — Kazan, 1,200 km.; 23, Kazan — Moscow, 
750 km. 

Sept. 15, Moscow — Konigsberg; 17-18, Konigsberg — Ber- 
lin; 26, Berlin — Strasbourg; 28, Strasbourg — Paris. 

The fact that Japanese aviators should have been permitted 
to fly along the trans-Siberian railway (Russia’s great strategic 
line) by the Soviet government shows how real is the alliance 
between Japan and Russia. The flight can only have been 
made with the active assistance of tire Russian authorities, 
who obviously provided fuel and mechanical help. The per- 
formance is a further proof that we must treat our future 
enemies with due respect. 


A WINNEK 





carrying 285 lb. useful load and a 185 lb. pilot 
1900 Miles in the Ford Tour without trouble of any 
kind, under all kinds of weather conditions includ- 
ing muddy fields, at an operating cost of only $73.00 
for gas, oil, pilot's and mechanics' expenses, includ- 
ing hotel, meals and telegrams. 

PROVED THE TRULY REMARKABLE 
RELIABILITY 

OF THE YACKEY SPORT PLANE 
An Ideal Plane for Business or Pleasure Flying and 
an exceptional bargain at $1,975. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


History of Aeronautics 

BY 

E. C. Vivian 

We have just a few copies left of the above. 

The retail price is $3.00, with the first ten 
new or renewal orders, $2.50 with sub- 
scription. This work is divided into four 
parts: The Evolution of The Aeroplane; 
Progress in Design; Aerostatics; Engine 
Development. There are 521 pages with 
numerous illustrations of photographs and 
diagrams. 

i 


Gardner Publishing Co. 

225 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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United States Air Forces 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 

Summer Training Activities at Maxwell Field 

The summer training activities held at Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., which included the training of the Advanced 
Unit, R.O.T.C. ' ' ~ ' " • - • • 



II Field, ai 

o the fact that the ti . . 

nous years. The interest displayed by a 
gratifying In every respect and served as reward for the 
’ " " ' ,[ w |, 0 rendered their best efforts 

w is given the man hours of each 


R.O.T.C. S 

hr. 5 min.; Nntionnl Guard, 6 
The National Guard si. ' 
were in training at Maxwell Field during the m 


, 70:10; 

Photography, 25:10: Infantry Contact and Liaison, 1:10; 
Formation, 22:15; Observation, 17:10; Artillery Missions, 
3:40; Practice and Training (Dual) 219:10; total aircraft 
hours — 460 :10. 


Aerial Maps of Proposed National Parks 

A section of approximately 1100 sq. mi. in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia, extending from Front Royal to 
Wavnesboro, is being photographed by Lieut. C. L. Williams 
and Staff Sergt. J. J. Barnhill of the 2nd Photo Section, 
stationed at Langley Field, Va. In addition to the above 
photographic work in Virginia, aerial maps will be constructed 
from photographs taken of proposed National Parks in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. ’ 

Due to the extreme elevations in the area of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the work is being done at an altitude of 15,000 ft. 
The project has been going smoothly, and if the weather is 
conducive to efficient photographic work this fall the project 
will be brought to a successful conclusion in the near future. 
The film after being exposed is shipped by Lieutenant Wil- 
liams to the 2nd Photo Section where it is developed, printed 
and the mosaic assembled. 

The work in and over the Bine Ridge Mountains is tempo- 
rarily delayed while Lieutenant Williams and Staff Sergeant 
Barnhill complete the photographs of the boundary around 
the Great Smoky Mountain Area in the vicinity of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Upon completion of the work over the Smoky Moun- 
tain Area, Staunton, Va., will be again used as a base for the 
completion of the project in the Bine Ridge Mountains. 

Lieutenant William and Sergeant Barnhill reported in for 
supplies and overhaul of their plane from Knoxville, Tenn., 
on the afternoon of Sept. 17, after a record flight in a De- 
Haviland over a distance of some 450 mi. in 4 hr. 35 min. 

About 60 per cent of the personnel of the Laboratory ot 
the 2nd Photo Section at Langley Field developing the ex- 
posed film and otherwise completing the product into the 
finished mosaic are graduates of the Air Service Technical 
School at Chanute Field. A boost for Chanute Field is given 
when the Commanding Officer of that Section asserts that “it 
is hoped in the near future to bring the organization up to 
it graduates of the Photographic School at Chanute 
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ANZANI 

Aircraft Motors 



Type 6A3 70/80 H.P. Dual Ignition 


Other Types from 10 to 120 H.P. for 
commercial airplanes. 

Wallace Kellett Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 


Distributors of 

Waco Airplanes 

IN 

MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

AIRCRAFT MATERIALS 

AND 

EQUIPMENT. 

Reisner Aero Service Co., Inc. 

Hagerstown, Maryland 


Wire Transmission of Photos Developed in Flight 
Successfully Tested 

Twenty-nine and onc-lmlf minutes after Lieut. George W. 
Goddard of the United States Army Air Service, flying in a 
DcIIaviland plane over Fort Leavenworth, Kan., on Oct. 2, 
had photographed the position of a theoretical enemy, the 
picture, developed in the air and transmitted by the American 
Telephone mid Telegraph Company was in the hands of the 
Corps Commanders in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

In taking the photographs it was assumed that a theoretical 
enemy had established his position somewhere in the vicinity 
of Fort Leavenworth and that the commander of the Second 
Corps Area, General Summornll, had been directed to attack 
him. To enable the commander to make proper and effective 
disposition of his forces, he required a photograph of the 
enemy’s position within one-half hour, Lieutenant Goddard, 
aeqnainted with these theoretical facts, wont aloft with a 
pilot in his DcIIaviland 4, located and photographed the 
enemy x position and developed the negatives while on his 
return flight to the nearest telephone station. 

The developed photographs disclosed that an unusually 
clever theoretical enemy had established his position within 
rhe United States Army barracks at Fort Leavenworth. 



' iAa _ iL .. 



Members 103rd Division A. S. Who Trained at Brooks Field, 


Lieutenant Goddard snapped his camera over the theoretically 
captured barracks at exactly 10 :48 a.m. At 10 :57, nine min- 
utes later, he had dropped the developed negative by para- 
chute to the transmission station in Fort Leavenworth, and 
Lieutenant Goddard, without having landed, returned, theo- 
retically, to continue observations of the enemy’s movements. 

At 11:05% the photograph, fully developed, was put on 
the wire. It was placed in the hands of Maj. Gen. Charles P. 
Summcrall commanding the Second Corps Area, N. Y. City, 
at 11:17 a. m. In commenting on the event Colonel Enochs 
said : # 

“This demonstration of the aerial photography developed 
by the Air Service and distributed by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company opens a new field of army peace- 
time achievement. In war it will prove invaluable. It will 
save time, not only in the dissemination of vital information 
to front line commanders, but also to general headquarters, 
mid if necessary throughout the country. 

"Today’s demonstration shows that in the next war airplanes 
will fly over enemy lines, take their photographs and during 
the return flight develop the pictures and drop them at the 
command post of the troops in immediate touch with the 
enemy. The developing process in the air requires seven 

Selfridge Field 

A combination of fog, low cloud and a thunderstorm caused 
a daylight darkness in Detroit, which resulted in many ac- 
cidents on the streets. Members of the first pursuit group, 
which had left Selfridge Field on a flight to Washington, 
ran into a low ceiling at Toledo and nine of the twelve planes 
turned back. The others missed the return signal in the 
gloom and landed at the Toledo field. 
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Shenandoah Pensions. 

The first pension to widows of the members of the crow 
who lost their lives when the naval airship. Shenandoah was 
wrecked in Ohio has been awarded by the Pension Bureau, it 
was announced at the Interior Department today. 

Mrs. Alice Baity Lawrence, Balfour Apartments, Washing- 
ton, D.C., wife of Lieutenant John Bullard Lawrence, was the 
widow whose claim for a pension has been granted. The 
rate of pension allowed her is $50 per month and is fixed by 
the act of March 3, 1025. This law provides double pension 
in cases where an officer or enlisted man of the Navy or Marine 
Corps dies as a result of an aviation accident received while 
actually flying or handling aircraft. 

Five other claims have been filed with the Pension Bureau 
on account cf deaths resulting from the disaster to the Shen- 
andoah. The claimants are Margaret Ross Lansdowne, widow 
of Lieutenant Commander Zackary Lansdowne; Joy Bright. 
Hancock, widow of Lieutenant Commander Lewis Hancock; 
Helen Elizabeth Houghton, widow of Lieutenant Arthur R. 
Houghton; Alta Ploivdcn Sheppard, widow of Lieutenant 
Edgar William Sheppard; and May Price Allen, mother of 
Everett Rice Allen, Aviation Chief Rigger. The Commissioner 
of Pensions has directed that these claims be given special 
consideration and they will be settled immediately upon receipt 
of the necessary proofs to establish title to pension. 

Army Air Orders 

Capt. Gilbert T. Collar, A. S., Kelly Field, to Baltimore. 

First Lt. Edward E. Hildreth, A. S, Phillips Field, to 
Chanute Field. 

First Lt. Hugh C. Downey, A. S., McCook Field, relieved 
from present assignment and duty and ordered to report to 
Com. Off. 

Maj. Alfred H. Hobley, A. S., designated as officer in charge 
of Industrial War Plans Sec., Dayton. 

Maj Walter R. Weaver, A. S., relieved from additional duty 
as officer in charge Ind. War Plans Sec., Middltown Air Ind. 
Dep. 

First Lts. David R. Stinson, Richard K. LeBron, Frank L. 
Cook, and Edward H. Wood, A. S., relieved from assignment 
and duty Ind. War Plans Sec., Middletown Air Int, Dep., and 
ordered to report to Com. Off. 

First Lt. Rowland C. W. Blcssley, A. S., Middletown, to 
McCook Field. 

Maj. William Henry Garrison, jr., A. S. Res., Washington, 
to active duty Langley Field, reverting to inactive statns Oct. 
27. 

Reappointment of Maj. Gen. Mason Mathews Patrick ns 
Chief of A. S., for period of four years, beginning Oet. 5, 


Navy Air Orders 

Lt. Calvin T. Durgin det. Bu. Aero, to Aeron. Eng. Lab., 
Nav. Aircraft Fac., Phila. 

Lt. Andrew C. McFall det. Aircraft Sqdns. Sctg. Fit., to 
Staff Aircraft Sqdn., Sctg. Fit. 

Lt. (jg) Charles Bell det. Nav. Air Sta., Penascola, to USS 
Galveston. r , . 

Gun Berrie H. Jarrett det. USS New York, to Torp. & 
Bomb. Plane Sqd. One, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lt. Comdr. Charlew T. S. Gladden det. Rec. Ship, San 
Fran., Calif., to Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lt. Edwin H. Tillman det. USS Sapelo, to f 
O.B., Hampton Rds. 

Aero Engineers May Join N.Y.B.C. 

Within recent years there has been gradual rccogniti 


v. Air Sta., N. 


i by 


.echnical organizations of the growing importance of avi- 
ation. This has been shown in a practical way by the open- 
ing of membership to aeronautical executives and engineers. 
The latest organization to extend recognition to the aircraft 
industry is the New York Building Congress which is made 
up of the various branches of the building trade in New York. 
Through its executive committee, the Building Congress an- 

organi e zatioii. ,m This action was taken at the suggestion of 
R J. Gibbons, inventor of the Gibbons airplane landing and 
launching device and head of the Gibbons Company, builders, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ng to Advertiser t 


Seven years devoted exclusively to the largest 
production of commercial aircraft in the U. S. 


Hire New 

SWALLOW 

Tke Aristocrat of the Air 

PRICE REDUCTION 

Immediate Delivery 

3 -place OX 5 Motor 4 -place OXX 6 Motor 

$2750. $3150. 

THE SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 

WICHITA, KANS. 


For 25 years manufacturers of 

Seamless Steel Tubing 


Specialists in 
Precision Tubing 


Identified with Aviation over a 
long period 


Tubing furnished 
to specifications 

Summeriil Tubing Company 

BRIDGEPORT, MONTG. CO., PA. 
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'The 

H.R.JENKS COMPANY 

THE BALYEAT-JENKS COMPANY 

Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

Standard and Special Parts 
and 

Accessories 

for 

Aircraft 


CLEVELAND, O. 

1662 East 118th St. 
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PIONEER 

INSTRUMENTS 

arc used 6j> 

Navy 

Post Office 

Curtiss 

Douglas 

Fokker 

Ford 

Loening 

Martin 

Travel Air 

Vought 

Wright 

For circulars and prices address. 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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New Insignia for the 6th Composite Group 

Tlie Secretary of War has approved the following distinc- 
tive insignia of the 6th Composite Group, A.S., for wear as 
a part of the uniform for the fitli Composite Group which is 
stationed at Frnnec Field, Panama Canal Zone. 

INS ION I A : A pirate’s head and shoulders tatooed oil chest 
with skull mid hones proper, garbed and coifed Or and sable, 
eouped at the breast and resting on the propeller of an air- 
plane. the blades hearing the words “Parati Defenderc.” 

The badge is the c rest and motto of the Group and will he 

organization may select but not in excess of l>,.i in. in height. 

TO II K WORN: Btf Officers; On the service uniform on 
the upper portion of the shoulder loops of coat; on the front 
of the sendee hat midway between band and crease. 

On White uniform same as on service coat. 

O ' mess jacket on both lapels above line of miniature 

% Ell listed Personnel: On the service uniform on both 
-sides of the collar, three-quarters of an inch in rear of service 
insignia; on the front of the service hat midway between band 


Flying Field at Langley Undergoes Repairs 

A pilot, flying in to Langley Field at any day now would 
imagine that a new type of wingless ship, in large numbers, 
was being service tested with bnt little success, as none would 
he seen off the gronnd. However upon flying low over the 
field, he would learn that the “wingless ships” seen in large 
numbers were nothing other than the old Liberty Trucks, 
maimed by crews of men, hauling dirt. The dirt is used to 
fill in holes preparatory to improving the flying field for the 
fall bombing and gunnery contests. Langley Field personnel 
hope that the field will soon cease operating as a Hist class 
construction camp and resume its usual flying activities. The 
enlisted men may be assured that if they do not leave Langley 
Field as excellent mechanics they have had at least some ex- 
perience in “dirt farming.” 

Navy Planes Save Lives 

Answering a call of distress from Hatteras Village, on the 
most isolated spot on the North Carolina coast, two navy 
planes containing doctors from tlie Norfolk, Va. naval base 
flew to that place on Oct. 3 and probably saved the lives of 
scores of children. 

Witli only the meager descriptions of nn epidemic of a 
throat complaint among the children of the village to go by, 
doctors at the naval base diagnosed it as diotherin. Dr. R. L. 
Vance flew in a F5L machine, piloted by Lieut. C. F. Simard. 
He carried 50,000 units of antitoxin. When he arrived at 
Hatteras lie found diptheria eases in twenty-two homes. He 
used all of the antitoxin and sent a radio to Norfolk for a 
new supply. A second machine, manned by Lient. F. A. 
Davis, was dispatched to the place with a second doctor, who 
carried 100,000 units. 

Move than fifty persons received injections of the fluid. 


Duster to Fight Sugar Borers. 

Tlie success of dusting planes in fighting the cotton boll 
weevil is leading to further experimentation in fighting pests 
which attack other crops. Much damage has been done to sugai 
cane in the past few years by a species of borer. Experiments 
arc now being carried on at Baton Rouge to see whether the 
poisonous dust will filter down through the high stalks of the 
cane and effectively reach the borer. 

With the design of new and special airplanes for this all 
important adjunct work of the Department of Agriculture, 
the activities are assuming even larger proportions. 

Speed is probably an important factor of this work since it 
is eioselv associated with the economy of the work and the 
effectiveness with which it is carried out. The amount of 
dust deposited on the crops is the important point connected 
with these qualities of the planes used for dusting. 
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FLORIDA 

SMITH-LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT 

LUXURIOUS LOENING AIR YACHT FOR CHARTER. 
Addreo: 820 Atlantic BuOdint, Philadelphia. Pa. ' ' 


HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
plane Supplies Flying Sch. 


ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of lllinoi. Mail Addre 

Field. Chicago, ill. Wrlu /of Boolla 430 S. Michiga 


CAMPBELL AIRPLANE Cl 


AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 

^ LIGHT PLANES 

rea LAWRENCE. KANSAS 


bioan BURNS-FLYERS 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
! Real Estate Exchange Bldg. Detroit, Mich 

FLYING FIELD ON SOUTHFIELD RD. 


MICHIGAN 

J. V. Piereol P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. E. C. Wearer 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying Instruction Aerial Photography 

P. 0. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Whan Writing to Advert 


PORTERFIELD FLYING SCHOOL 




THE^SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
E SCHOOL OF SQUARE DKAL1NO. 


LOOMIS AIRCRAFT, i 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL CliSord Websier— Inst 

Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 
WRITS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 

JOHNSONS’ FLYING SERVICE, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia). PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CAN YOU FLY 


GREAT LAKES AIRWAYS I] 


COMMERCIAL 

INSTRUCTIONS 
SHORT FLIGHTS 


> MOTOR SCHOOL 


SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 
flying school^ second to none ^ Thorough ^instruction on flying 


HUNTINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The annual convention of the N. A. A. was a 
very uninteresting adjunct to the New York races. 
The resolutions were long and avoided controver- 
sial subjects which are uppermost at present in the 
public mind. The annual meeting was not called to- 
gether until a half hour after midnight and the slate 
that had been selected by the Cabot group went 
through without any opposition. In fact, the opposi- 
tion to the existing conditions was not in evidence 
at all. This flare-up was one of the most in- 
teresting side lights of the convention. 

Eddie Rickenbacker was the center of the pro- 
testing attack. To understand the situation it must be 
recalled that a year or two ago Rickenbacker issued 
an ill tempered statement concerning American air- 
craft manufacturers. This did not add to his pop- 
ularity among those who were trying to develop a 
market for commercial aircraft in this country. Sev- 
eral months ago he backed Glenn D. Angle in 
developing a new radial air cooled engine and 
made plans to get into the aircraft manufacturing 
field. About the same time he was active in form- 
ing the Air Force Association, the purpose of which 
was to support the united air service idea. This 
organization even planned a dinner to be held in 
New York at the time of the races to compete with 
the N.A.A. affair. Evidently the plans went wrong 
and an attempt was made to stampede the N. A. A. 
convention and make him President. This 
failed owing to the able handling of the Navy's in- 
terests so that in spite of a very optimistic speech 
made by our leading Ace at the banquet his name 
was not even put in nomination. 

Those who appear to know how the political 
steering of the N. A. A. is accomplished, seem to 
feel that by electing Carl Wolfley of St. Joseph. 
Mo., as Vice President this year, the path to the 
presidency next year is left open to Rickenbacker. 
By that time, however, it is not unlikely that 
the Ford engines will be on the market, and Ford 

manufacturer head a national aeronautic association. 
The Detroit support thus divided may spoil the 
p lans. * * * v 

Perhaps the N. A. A. developments were what 
might have been expected, as Admiral iMoffet said 
after the Pulitzer Race that the jinx seemed to be 
on the Navy. At Michel Field, several persons 
were already referring to the N. A. A. as the Navy 
Aeronautic Association. With the President, Sec- 
retary, the advisor to the President as well as the 
genial political guide of N. A. A. presidential can- 
didates. Porter Adams, all Navy proponents, noth- 
ing favoring General Patrick’s or Ex-General 
Mitchell's ideas may expect endorsement by the 
Asociation this year. 


The first international event at an annual race 
meet proved to be humiliating to our corps observa- 
tion airplanes. After five years development and 
the expenditure of millions of dollars at McCook 
Field and in the industry, the best that could be 
flown were beaten by the French Breguet. Ex- 
planations and excuses may satisfy the technical 
people but others will feel that the dropping of 
twenty miles in speed from the announced test 
performances on a critical day should be a matter 
for serious thought. If the public is led to be- 
lieve that our planes lead the world but in times 
of an emergency our fliers cannot get their rated 
speed out of them, another blur will becloud our 
aeronautical claims of leadership. 

One of the Washington officers of the National 
Aeronautic Association has forwarded to us a 
strong argument for a separate air force. 

"Those who have had the best opportunities of 
judging the military possibilities of aviation feel 
strongly that aviation as a service to the Army and 
Navy is of less importance than aviation as an in- 
dependent military force. The writer had the 
privilege of learning some of the possibilities of 
aviation as an independent military force while at- 
tached as a pilot to The Italian Independent Air 

"The Allies who made important use of aviation 
in the recent war found it necessary to establish 
an independent air force. Armies and navies can 
make such important use of aviation as a service 
that its development as a service is sufficient to 
absorb all their attention. In stress of war, armies 
and navies will have such urgent need of aircraft 
that the use of aviation under control of eithei 
army or navy as an independent military force must 
be to some extent neglected." 

“Those who had opportunity to see aircraft and 
in war feel that, had the United States produced 
aircraft, it would already be known and hardly 
controvertible, that aviation as an independent arm 
probably transcends in importance as a military 

"It is to the advantage of our national defense 
that a means be found of developing aviation as 
an independent military force. It is esential that 
experimental data, quite insufficient at present, on 
the use of aviation as an independent military force, 
be established.” 

The aforesaid discussion leads us to suggest 
that the National Convention of the National Aero- 
nautic Association consider the following resolution : 
“Bet it Resolved, that the National Aeronautic 
Association advises that the Congress should 
consider the establishment of an Independent 
Air Force, independent of the Army and Navy 
Air Services and independent of and separate 
from the Federal Administration of Civil 
Aeronautics." 
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SPEED WITH SAFETY 



Curtiss Pulitzer Racer. 1925 


Bringing Out the Thoroughbred Strain 

Racing at better than 250 miles an hour may strike you as the most spectacular speed test in the world. 
In reality it is far more. 

Your horse of today represents years spent in bringing out the thoroughbred strain. 

You may not want an "Abdulla" for the simple needs of every day. But you surely profit by every 
particle of speed, courage, and bone, developed in the training stable and on the track. 

Most of you do not want to be shot through the air in a Pulit-.er entry at cannon ball speed, but right at 
this moment the air service has been developed to the point where your letters which go by air are safer 
and three times faster than if they went by the regular registered mail. 

Since 1908, when Glenn Curtiss won the Scientific American Trophy for the first previously announced 
public flight ever achieved in the United States, in each department of aeronautics to which attention has 
been devoted, the Curtiss organization has surpassed all competition. 

These tests have made possible the finest fighting planes in the world. They have not only produced 
in Curtiss motors the greatest power and strength for weight, but they mark the greatest advances in 
aeronautical engineering, whether it be the sparless wing, the wing radiator, the metal propeller, or the 
host of minor improvements; all outstanding examples of Curtiss creative activity. 

The net result is a commercial plane of thoroughbred strain, low selling price, and high performance. 
America stands today on the very threshold of commercial flying. Your business letter of unlimited 
length, sent this afternoon, can be delivered in Chicago by air mail before banks open tomorrow, for less 
than you can send a fifty word night message. Curtiss now offers two commercial machines — The 
Carrier Pigeon, selected by the National Air Transport for its trunk lines — the Lark, a smaller machine 
suitable for feeder lines and other commercial uses. 

With these models as a nucleus, the Curtiss organization will do for commercial aviation what it has 
already done for National Defense. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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New Laurels! 

AT both the great speedboat classics this year — the 
•Ok. Gold Cup Race at Manhasset Bay and the 150- 
mile Sweepstakes on the Detroit River — Packard pow- 
ered craft won both first and second places. 

More! — they set new world records in both races. 
Packard Chriscraft II won the Sweepstakes before the 
greatest crowd ever gathered to watch a sporting event 
in the history of the world. Nearly a quarter of a million 
people saw Packard supremacy proven again. 

The dependability of Packard motors — on land, in the 
air and on the water— is continually demonstrated. 


"The car came through with a perfect score," wrote 
Lieutenant Wade after driving his Packard Eight from 
Los Angeles to New York — 3965 miles — without either 


When a tornado destroyed the Shenandoah, her log 
showed that she went down with her Packard motors, 
like her heroic crew, fighting faithfully to the last. 


"The engines worked perfectly” reported Commander 
John Rodgers, when he and his brave crew were rescued 
off the Hawaiian Islands after the Packard motors in 
the PN-9 No. 1 had stopped only for lack of fuel. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Experienced airplane builder and assembler desires position 
with reliable company. Thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of assembly work. Orville H. Hickman, Radium, 


WANTED: K-C and C-G motors and parts: price must bo 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Any! uni. Mo. 


FOR SALE: One brand new Curtiss Seagull with C6 or 
KG motor, sot up and ready lo llv. Curtiss Metropolitan Air- 
plane Co., Port Washington, Long Island. 


AIRPLANES FOR SALE: Brand new Canuck, original 
factory job, until fifty hours living time (0X5 motor), $900.- 
00. Standard original factory job (0X5 motor), $800.00. 
Shannon & Wert Bros., Aviation Company, Parsons. Kansas. 

FOR SALE — M. F. Seagull type, Hispano motored flying 
tw'iugglj^erectcd '^d'^^'Nn^ii^^r^c^Yo^*— 


WANTED— C-fi motors and parts; also OXXGs— Box 390, 
AVIATION. 


FOR SALE— 2 rebuilt and complete Model A Hispano 
motors — extra, cylinder blocks, valves, rings, tools, etc., go 
with same— Address Box 391, AVIATION. 


Reliable pilot desires position. Five years commercial ex- 
perience. Can book plenty good paying winter business. 
Commission basis only. Best references. Address P. O. Box 
423, Troy, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: llalt-Scott motor, 150 lip., good shape 
$150.00. Standard center section tank complete $50.00. Upper 
Jenny wings newly covered and doped $50.00. Can use a few 
students to work out tuition for complete firing course. Write 
Lee R. Briggs, Memplrs, Missouri. 


GOING SOUTH : Have a new Jennie with new OX5 motor. 
Wish to connect with reliable pilot-mechanic who has flown 
that territory, knows landmarks south, lauding fields and re- 
munerativc locations. 5(1-50 basis minus expenses. Box 302. 

AVIATION. 


Jenny special, all Canuck upper wings clipped, DH wheels, 
streamlined, steerable tail skid, 43 gas. capacity, special valve 
action and prop., develops 115 lip., good performance with 
two passengers. Sacrifice nt $000.00. Another Jenny ns is, 
$250.00, spare OXX6 motor at $175.00. John Cline, Alix, 
Ark. 


FOR SALE : Canuck, Standard, Jennie in good condition, 
ready to fly. Priced reasonably for quick sale. Raymond 
Fisher, Des Moines, Iowa. 

WANTED: 160 lip. Mercedes motor or other foreign 

motor of about same hp. Give lowest price nnd all particulars. 
Running condition not necessary, but must bo complete. P. 
Schill, Milton, Vt. 


WANTED: To buy new Standard J-l, or slightly used' 
with OX5 Curtiss motor preferred. Send me your lowest 
cash price for quick sale. V. A. Rickard, 799 Albany St, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SVA plane, 220 hp. motor, spare upper .rings (uncovered) 
and all central surfaces (covered.) Complete set spare struts 
and reserve tanks, also wheel and tire. Spare motor (needs a 
new mag. and carb. parts.) Ship completely rebuilt and 
recovered this year (never cracked.) Grade A cotton cover- 
ing. Motor completely rebuilt and is on test block now ready 
to install. Price $1,700 complete in Cleveland, Ohio. C. W. 
Groos, 2205 E. 100 St, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Waco airplane less motor $500.00. Curtiss JN4D ready to 
fly away, $450.00. Lugger & Smith, 15 North Union St, 
Delaware, Ohio . 
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'Mrcrafr Service Dlrectorql 

V. r WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 

POWER. FUEL PUMP 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


B"i M 1 1 1 

PROPELLERS FOR 0X5 T M SCOUTS IN STOCK 
HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING CO. 

ftO KEEFE AVF.. MILWAUKEE. WIS. 

Photos and Performance 

of our three place 0X5 motored plane can now be 
obtained for the asking. 

ANDERSON AIRCRAFT MFG. CO. 

ANDERSON, IND. 

WOODSON ENGINEERING CO. 

BRYAN. OHIO 

MANUFACTURERS OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 

Other Atrcfol" Earnin'" 1 '’ Tu, " buckl "' Aluminum Wo there and 
Pilot’s Tkaixixo— the Best Ikstkuctoks axd^Equipubkt 

—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 

-Super-Performance In the 3 Sealer Clan- 
— Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desire* — 

—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Molors- 
Details on Models Four & Five glorf/p furnished on request 

HUFF D ALAND AERO CORPORATION 

BRISTOL, PA. 

ONLY $495.00 

AIRPLANE AND TRAINING 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 

OXS Props, $5.75. Sel Canuck LC. Struts. $5.00. Sel (S) 0X5 

et° (l |mH P s rll, pnir l 4" x° S' Ax ^20" It'd' p“" ucl ‘j S“^rd”j»M». 

Ostergaard Aircraft, 4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago, III. 

The Reed Propeller (Patented) 
Foreign Department 

U. S. LICENSEES— Curtiss Aeroplane « Motor Co., Inc. 

WORLD'S SPUED RECORD— 1923— Mitchcl Field, L. I. 
WORLD'S SPEED RECORD — 1924 — I sires, France. 

FORD A. CARPENTER 
CONSULTING METEOROLOGIST 

In Operation of Airways and Terminals 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles California 

Everything for the Aeroplane 

^ LARGEST AIRPLANE ^SUPPLE BOOSE IN THE WEST. 
WRITE "oR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 

35° WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE. CALIFORNIA. 

COMPLETE STOCK 

CANUCK STANDARD THOMAS MORSE JN<D 

HISSO and OX 5 
Will Assemble To Your Order 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 


DIRECTORY ADS BRING RESULTS 

1 

Ask Our Advertisers 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 

1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE. MD. 

JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
OX5. OXX6, and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 
The most complete line in the country 
On certain items with which^we arc over-stocked we have special 

AEROPLANE MOTORS— Gnome 160 H.P. new complete rotary 9 
cylinder 292 pounds suitable aeroplanes, motor boats, ice eleds, wind 
wagons, F.O.B. Dayton, O. *25.00. La Rhone 120 H.P. (type need 
eomritte'' boBS di *ra^F C O.B'°lItoieareUs^ '»760.0of I *Hiipano 1‘fo 
• H.P. complete New boxed New York or Minneapolis *250.00. 
Hispano 220 H.P. complete slightly used *165.00. OX5 Curtiss 
overhauled complete boxed F.O.B, Minneapolis *125.00. Rcslstal 
goggles, with special pair passenger goggles clear glssa *2.60. New 
and used aeroplanes *650.00 up. Curtiss, Stsndsrd, Avro, Thomas 
Morse Parte, propellers, setups, dope, linen. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


BARGAIN PLANES 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CO.. KEDNEY WHSE.. Minncpoli.. Minn. 


LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 

pump. Also Tulip Siiichrone Tairas. Eliminate oil 

JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 

WEST J7TH STREET NEW YORK. N. Y., U. S. A. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
New and Used Ships lor Sale 
Parts lor JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OX5.0XX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course— $150.00 


THE SUPER RHONE RADIAL ENGINE 

(QUICK TYPE) 

120 H.P. at 1500 R.P.M,, Aircooled 320 pounds 

FULL LINE LE RHONE PARTS. 


TIPS & SMITH 


HOUSTON. TEXAS 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Mass. 


FACTORY REBUILT JN4Ds 
G. S. Ireland Garden City, N. Y. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 
Paragon Engineers, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Hying I Agents I Spares of All Kinds 


:.or Dallin — 

Aerial Photography 1 
ice: Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PINE VALLEY. N. J. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


HANGARS 

ASSEMBLY PLANTS and COMPLETE AVIATION FI 
SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 4 DESIGNING ENGINEERS 


U. S. AIR MAIL SERVICE 


INVENTIONS 

DEVELOPED 


FR EE^Sf"s^ 


Keeping Abreast 
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I The Goodwill of Airmen 

1 

J Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, successor to Day ton- Wright, has 

2 established a modem aircraft factory in Buffalo where it is engaged in 

2 building the new standard training airplane for the United States Army 

£ Air Service. 

2 We shall develop commercial and other types but will not offer these 

2 to fliers until we are satisfied with our product. 

2 Our policy is to do one job at a time and do it well. 

2 This, then, is not an advertisement. It is an expression of our deter- 

2 mination to merit and retain the goodwill of all airmen. 


| CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

2 2050 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

2 R. H. Fleet - General Manager V. E. Clark - Chief Engineer George Newman - Factory Manager 

2 R. P. Whitman - Chief of Inspection J. M. Gwinn - Asst. Chief Eng. Thomas Kenny - Secretary-Treasurer 

Pffifffffffffffrffffffffiifii-iifffffri TfrfffrifTfffffffffffffirtriffffftfifffisf 
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High, Speed, Continuance, Load 

RADIATORS 1AM BUN 

WATER AND OIL 

Have the World’s Records 

3o.ooo Radiators in working 

EtaLlissements LAMBLIN, 36, B J Bourdon, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE (France) 


DOPES 

PIGMENTED DOPES 

VARNISHES ENAMELS 

»>T I TAN I NE> 

TITANINE, Inc. 

UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 

Contractors to U. S. Government 


ELIAS 



E ELIAS AIR MAIL PLANE TYPE 
' signed lor the Night Mail 

EXCELS IN 


Readily Converted for Other Purpo 

WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS. 

G. -Elias & Bro., Inc. [({ 

BUFFALO, N. 



EAGLEROCK AGENTS 

are being selected for exclusive territory. Preferenc 
is being given those who are sincere and aggressiv 
enough to order their demonstrator now. 

They arc really selecting themselves, as leaders 
always do, by their confidence and determination. 

Deliveries will be made in the order deposits a 
received. 

\Aut CRAFT (o 

lion of Alexander Industr 

401, Alexander Industries Bldg. 

DENVER, COLO. 


AUS-PER-ITE 

Newest Development 

mmercial Pigmented Acetate d» p .. 


Contractors to All Branches ot the U. S. Comment 

PERRY-AUSTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND P.O. ROSEBANK, N. Y. 


THE CURTISS PULITZER RACING PLANES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
OUR SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Principle Producers of Cord for Cen.di.n nod 
U. S. Government! during the World Wtr. 
Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 


J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 

STOUGHTON, MASS, U.SA. 

New York Office— 45 E. 17th St.; Cunudu— 3E 5. Peter St, Montreal 
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SPECIAL SALE AIRPLANES AND MOTORS 

Subject to Prior Sale and Advance in Prices 

Write For Special Bulletin No. 4 For Detailed Information. Suggest sending deposit to hold material inlcrcslsd in. 

Guaranteed Airplanes Ready to Fly 

voder Tourist. five passeoger. Liberty* 12 motoi 

Swellow. three passenger. OXS molor 

Canary, three passeoger. OXS motor. Reed propeller 

iss. three passenger. OXS motor, inclodiog complete dusting oul6r 


Liberty- 12 Packard Mtg high ccmpre 
Two I jherty-6's. low compresaron. 201 H P. brand 
Liberty 6 high compression 2 SO H.P. slightly used . 
I lispanu Model. I run only oo Inf slard guaranteed p 
Hrspano Model-A overhauled new bearings and pist 
I sella FratcW 6-cyirnder. 160 IIP. new as receiv 
OXS govemmenr overhauled, complete wtlh tool, . . . 
Anrani lO-cylrnder 100 H P. new as rec d Iron, gove 
LeRhone I2G II P n. recurved from govemmen! . . 

I e Rhone SO H P. new complete with lonU and spares 
LeRhcne 80 H P. slightly used as recurved Isom gove 
Gnome SO H P. new a. received from govemmenr . 
Bent 120 H P. 6-cyl.oder overhauled and complete . 
Lawrence 28 HP. 2- cylinder used complete, as ... . 
OXX6 100 H P used ten hour, complete overhauled 


Airplane Motors 


New 


w Wicker DH Sears* upholstered 

w Dune 800 Magneloes right or left 

w Waltham 8 day Clocks. Inm.oous d al 

w Single Magneto Swi.chcs 

w Druse 2 Magneto Switches 

W Bristol A.. Speed mdrcarois. 0 160 M.P II 

w S" Taylor Altimeters. luminous dial. 01 2000 !l . 

Small Sperry Na.y Comp 


Miscellaneous Material 


re Them 


rs 26 « 3. Goodyear 

New Tries « 200 Goodyear Cord 

Doul-lr Helmet .Speaking Tubes Complete, per set . 
New Wire Manifolds, comple'e asscrtly lo, OXX6 m 

NEW LEATHER MAPCASES . 


New 


leather 

* ss Triples Goggles, 
v Goggierles, adjustable nmc-pie 



2250 00 

2500.00 
175000 

1200.00 


ial Sale of Made Up Wing Covers Government Specification Cotton 

k lloriaar.ul Stabilise.* Covers, cacti 


ALL THE ABOVE MATERIAL IS IN OUR DAYTON 
WAREHOUSE READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Order T oday 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE 4 SUPPLY CO, DAYTON, OHIO 


e Mention AVIATION 



BMWBWy 


HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHI 
XO-4 CORPS OBSERVATION 


XA-l AMBULANCE 


CK-2A TRAINING PLANE 


NIGHTHAWK' MAIL PLANE 


AMERICAN 

AVIATION 

IN 

THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS 


COX-KLEMIN AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Contractors to the 
United States Government 




IHH 


CK-18 AMPHIBIAN 


CK-2B TRAINING PLANE 


|| COX-KLEMIN AIRCRAFT CORP., BALDWIN, L. L, NEW YORK 


